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Off to Europe, via Martin Mars! When 
Victory is won, and you're taking that 
dream trip. . . a 2-week holiday abroad! 


So step aboard the Mars an 
Two full decks. Spacious, air-conditioned 
rooms. Courteous service. A flying hotel! 





After dinner you'll explore the big ship. 
Here, for example, is the ultra-modern 
Skytop Room, a favorite rendezvous. 











lounge! No cramped seats, or narrow 
aisles. Plenty of room for walking about! 


Your snug cabin is waiting when you're 
ready. Nothing to disturb you as the 
Mars speeds to Europe and vacation. 


~ \ ¥ r 
A full-course dinner, from the Mars’ gal- 
ley, served by smiling stewards. Soft 
lights . . . gaylaughter... ic! 
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it 
pith 


er mere IR AAR 


Morning . . . and you're there! Only a 
few hours have passed. Ahead lie days of 
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sight-seeing, thanks to the Martin Mars! 
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Long-range prediction? Not at all! The plane shown 
here is flying today! It’s a Martin Mars transport! 


True, today’s Mars contains no luxurious furnishings. Every inch 
of space is needed for war supplies. But commercial versions of 
these huge Navy transports will offer every comfort to tomorrow’s 
trans-ocean travelers. So when you plan that trip abroad... plan 
to fly via Martin Mars! It’s de luxe transportation! 


Tue Guenn L. Martin Company, Battmorse 3, Mp. 
Tug Guenn L. Martin-Nepraska Co., OMana 
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Lhe Shape of Things 


WE GO TO PRESS AT A MOMENT 


and contusion while Jay ans formal ar oO surrend 

terms 1s breathlessly awaited. Th Japanese offer of capitul 
{ 

tion, coming on the heels of the atomic bomb a eu 

entrance into the Far Eastern war. stirred exp ions oO 

t 

immediat ~ peac e. These ln nated in wiid celepratior rt 

1 mysterious report by the United Press tJ | I 

finally surrendered. The report itself is under investigation by 

the FBI and the FCC, and just concervably the work of 

Japanese agent in an incident as fantast nythuing the 


latest whodunit, But it is more 


delayed an answer to 


i peace y cast 
peace cannot be long px tponed. The swift advance of the 
Soviet armies in Korea, Manchuria, and North China, on t 
of our terrific bombings, makes prolonged resistance unlikel 
though a series of suicide and surprise attacks is possibl 


Whether by design or not, the surrender reports already 


represent a psycholog: al set-back for us. and unless peace 
comes within the next few da t will be dificult to kee; 


war workers at their task and to 


in the armed forces. 


POWER DECLAR 


war implied 


THE TERMS OF THE 7 
to Japan before Russia's entrance into the 
the Emperor. 
tsdam-Caitro terms. asked an 


continuance in power ot! Japan’ 


offer, while accepting the Pex 


‘explicit indication” that “the prerogatives 


as a sovereign ruler” would not be prejudiced. The Byrnes 
reply, on the behalf of the fou: powers, made no dire f 
swer. The Emperor is to remaim on the throne sul ject to th 
orders of the Allied military commander, but “the ultimate 
form’’ of the Japanese government is to be determined | 
“the freely expressed will of the Japanese There 
are advantages in using the Emperor to make pe and in 
leaving his future to the Japanese people. The danger is tha 


if MacArthur is made Allied commander in Japan, with 
Under Secretary of State Grew and his former Couns¢ 
Embassy Eugene Dooman as political advisers, our military 
Emperor on the throne and 
: m. The , 

the policies followed by MacArtl 


; 
power may be used to keep the 
; | 


. ' n + oainct } 
ilat novements against ! 


+ ht nar 
to suppress po} 


recent revelations of 
in the Philippines indicate what is to be expected from hi 


in Japan. 


THE FEW POINTS IN PRESIDENT 


broadcast not previously covered by the Big 


ONE OF 
Truman's 
Three's report was his disclosure of an American proposal 


to place Europe's waterways under inte 


rnational control. It 








146 


seems probable that discussion of this question was inspired 


by Russian demands on Turkey for a revision of the Mon- 
treux Treaty so that its warships and merchant vessels will 
unobstructed passage from the Black Sea to the 
an in peace or war. On American initiative this 


have an 
Mediterran 
lelicate issue } been broadened _ ll E _ 
delicate issue has Deen broadened to cover a uropean 
water-routes in which more than one country has an interest. 


Selfish control” of such routes, Mr. Truman said, ‘‘has been 
one of the persistent causes for war in Europe.” He sug- 
gested that in future there should be free and unrestricted 


1avigation of the Danube, the Black Sea Straits, the Rhine, 
the Kiel Canal, and all other waterways which border upon 
two or more states. Their development and regulation, he 
urged, should be intrusted to international agencies on which 
the United States, Britain, Russia and France should be rep- 
resented as well as the riparian states. No definite action 
was taken on this proposal at Potsdam; it was referred to 
the new Council of Ministers, where the United States in- 
tends to press for its adoption. Certainly our representatives 
can find plenty of good arguments for the principle of 
curbing national monopolies of international traffic arteries. 
But would not their arguments be stronger if they recognized 
wuversal, 


that the principle had not merely European, 


validity; that it applied to the Suez and Panama canals as 


well as to the Dardanelles? 
~ 


THE PRESS SCREAMED “ESPIONAGE” WHEN 
The Six were arrested on State Department orders for dis- 


closing “confidential” information on the Far East. But minor 


stories on the inside pages carried the news that a federal 


grand jury in the District of Columbia had refused to indict 


three of them and indicted the other three not for espionage 
ment documents. State 


UriOIniIN?g rovern 


but merely for 
Depart 


I 


Eastern policies have thus succeeded im smearing without 


I 
hysteria and anxiety to silence critics of its Far 


ause John Stewart Service, one of its own foreign-service 
officials: Kate Mitchell, co-editor of Amerasia, and Mark 
Gayn, a free-lance writer on the Far East. No indictments 


were returned against them. At the same time the grand jury's 


action indicates that the stigma of ‘‘spy” was equally ua- 


justified when applied to Andrew Roth, former lieutenant in 


he navy; Philip Jaffe, editor of Amerasia; and Emanuel 
Sigurd Larsen, another State Department employee. It re- 


mains to be seen how muc! 


h can be proved against these three 
It becomes clearer than ever that the case of 


if th if trial, 


The Six was an attempt by the Grew-Dooman crowd to dis- 


| 
nderhanded and dishonorable 


pponents in the department and in the press by 
le means. We demand Service's 
wistatement with formal public apologies and again ask 
hat the Senate Foreign Relations Committee investigate 
his whole shameful affair 

WE HAVE HAD A THUNDEROUS REMINDER IN 
the past week of the lag between s ientific invention and 
ocial thinking, but apparently it was not loud enough to 
awaken some Winkles. Take, for instance, 
Herbert Hoover, who, six days after the first atomic bomb 
was dropped, made a speech about the “free American SySe 


tem" which would have seemed dated even when he was 


President. Mr. Hoover is alarmed about the spread of com- 


The NATIOn 


munism and the fact that “half a dozen once liberty-! 
nations are shifting to socialism,” with Britain the 
recent example. To him these foreign systems are forms ¢ 
collectivist tyranny presided over by bullying bureaucra; 
but, for all their unattractiveness, he fears the invasion of 
the Western Hemisphere by their propaganda. Therefo,. 
he calls upon us to defend “economic freedom,” wit! 
which “all the freedoms of the mind and spirit will per 
We know, he continues, “that discovery, invention, « 
tition, and skills can never come from government ofi 
This is a curious statement to make in the face of 
rific collective enterprise that made possible the splitting 
the atom. True, the results of that enterprise have ap; 
potentialities for evil, but they also offer to manki: 
mendous opportunities. Is it conceivable that these 
tunities will be realized if the development of this re 
tionary source of energy is left to private enterprise? 

+ 
AMERICAN MERCHANT SEAMEN, WHO BY THEIR 
courage and endurance have made so great a contributi 
victory, ‘“‘enjoy’’ a basic wage rate of only 34!/, cents an } 
—no more than before the war. For the men who have car. 
ried our soldiers and weapons to all parts of the world, 
ing their lives continuously, there has been not even t! 
per cent increase provided by the “Little Steel’’ for 
True, bonuses have been paid for duty in war zones \ 
have sometimes made take-home pay at the end of a vo 
double or treble the basic wage, but against this must be 
such facts as the stoppage of a man’s pay if his ship was : 
as so many were. From the beginning, these additional ; 
ments have been treated by the ship operators as ample 
pensation for the increased cost of living. But now that E 
pean waters are no longer considered dangerous, bonus« 
being reduced without reference to the price level. Tod 
seaman on Atlantic routes can expect to earn no mor: 
$125 a month, including all extras. Soon after V-J D: 
bonuses are likely to be wiped out altogether. The Nat 
Maritime Union, therefore, has asked the War Labor Board 
to approve an increase in wage rates to 55 cents an ho.ir— 
the minimum established for all other American worke 
There should be no hesitation on the board's part in comp! 
ing with this demand. The union has steadfastly kept 
pledge against war-time strikes; it intends to do all it « 
speed the job of bringing the troops home. But low v 
are encouraging individual seamen to leave the merchant 
service in droves—8,000 a month on the average—and 
increasingly difficult to man the ships, 


» 


CIVIL WAR IS THE “ONLY SOLUTION” TO THE 
present situation in Argentina, according to dictator P 
himself, This extraordinary statement seems to be the 
gime’s answer to the growing opposition of demo 
forces. In an interview with Dr. Pedro Caé, director ot! 
Cuban daily, E/ Mundo, Perdn said: “I do not fear civil war 
because I am prepared for it... . I have at my disposal 
300,000 soldiers and 4,000,000 workers armed with club 
Shortly after this interview, free elections and the lifting of 
the state of siege were announced, But no people was evet 
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August 18, 1945 
feed by a tyrant’s edict and these apparently conciliatory 


are in truth a Perénian provocation to interaal strife. 


gestures 


Argentina’s major political parties, the Socialists, Radicals 
j Conservatives, representing all shades of opinion from 
ieft to right, view as an immediate threat the amended politi- 
parties statute which became effective on August 1. For it 
bles government-appointed commissions to convoke and 
trol the national assemblies of political parties which, dis- 
ed since 1943, are now permitted to function again. Ac- 
ng to the statute present party leaders must be dropped 

1ad new ones chosen under the aegis of committees named by 
eral electoral courts appointed by the present fascist gov- 
ament. The moderate Radical Party, Argentina's most pow- 
| political organization, is in immediate danger of being 
red and used by the Perén clique to support the dicta- 


torship’s candidate for President, who may turn out to | 
Peron himself. Thus the promise of free elections is coupled 
with the imposition of measures that make free elections 
npossible. Peron has presented the Argentines with the 
ernatives of giving his detested regime a vote of confidence 
or tighting in the streets. The spontaneous pro-democratic 
of 15,000 Argentines in Buenos Aires last week, which 

ed to rioting and demonstrations against Perén when the 
police attempted to intervene, show what their answer ts 

ly to be. 
va 

PIETY AND PURITANISM ARE OLD PARTNERS, 
and they are intimately linked with political reaction. In 
Spain the triumvirate is very busy these days. Within recent 
weeks Rome has sent instructions to the Spanish hierarchy 
to iatensify its campaign against the reestablishment of th 
republic. And simultaneously the church is trying to turn 
Spain back to the dark days of the nineteenth century when 
friars and nuns dominated the court and dictated the laws 
of the country, The Archbishop of Valencia, the Most Rev- 
erend Prudencio Melo, has recently issued a pastoral letter 
laying down for Spanish parents severe instructions, sup- 
ported by the government and heralded by the press depart- 
ment of the Falange. Parents are warned “not to allow their 
daughters to wear décolleté dress that would reveal too much 
of their figures, or to leave uncovered the greatest part of 
the legs."’ The letter deals firmly with the problem of picaics 
ind parties; parents must make sure that their daughter 
take no part in excursions with men, “‘especially if the excur- 
sion is by bicycle.’’ Archbishop Melo does not explain the 
clerical apposition to the bicycle, but presumably it arises 
from the danger that in pedaling the ‘‘greatest part of the 
leg” will be exposed. Unmarried men and women are not 


+ 


to be allowed to bathe from the same beach unless there are 


“separate sections for each sex.” Especially strong censur« 





irected against the custom of ‘engaged couples’’ walking 


hand-in-hand in the street. Cinemas should not be frequented 


unless the films have been expressly approved by the eccle 


astical censorship, The Archbishop is convinced that only by 


such measures as these, and by the maintenance of the fas 
regime, can Spain be saved from the moral ruin that threatens 


} urope. m 


THE NATION ENTHUSIASTICALLY INDORSES THE 
proposal by the National Lawyers Guild for the appointment 





of William H. Hastie to the judicial post left 


resignation oi Thurman W. 


ol Appeal in the District of Columi As | e ol 
District Court for the Virgin Islands from 1937 to 
Mr. Hastie was the first Negro to sit on the federal } ! 


and would be the first of his race on the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. But Te Nation supports him for the vacant judge- 
ship not merely out of a desire to give recognition to the 
Negro, but because it believes Mr. Hastie well qualified for 
this position by training, legal accomplishment, and social 


outlook. The dean of 


the Howard University Law School 
is not only a lawyer of distinguished professional attain- 
ments but a man of consistently progres 
courageous temperament. The District of Columbia ¢ 

ot Appeals is in some respects the most influential appeals 


court in the country and its decisions play a role second only 


to that of the United States Supreme Court in molding 
American law. It is important that the judges on this coust, 
in the crucial post-war years, should be men ef liberal phi- 
losophy and instinctive sympathy with the underprivileged. 
We know of no one who fills those requirements better than 
Dean Hastie. " 


THE NAME OF THE UNITED NATIONS WILL BE A 


mockery in Europe unless more help is quickly provided, 
Herbert Lehman said last week. He pointed out that up to the 
close of June UNRRA had not received many officially allo- 
cated foodstuffs urgently needed overseas. In this rection 


an item in Le Figaro of July 27 has special 


heading “American Troops Burn Material and Food Th 


Cannot Take With Them,” it tells the story of what hap- 
pened at the Villaroche camp, where large quantities o 


oy 
more or less used linen, preserves, fats, etc., were thrown into 


f } 


a huge fire. “Inhabitants of nearby villages who had salvaged 


foodstuffs and other articles spared by the 


47 > uu " 1 
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prised to have these things confiscated and burned.” In an- 
other camp bundles of clothing, slightly used, were 

pieces and then sold to a rag merchant. Figaro philosophically 
comments that if Allied military authorities 
supplying the black market by disposing of certain item 
they could, with the help of local authorities, supervise the 


distribution. In any case it would be hig 


continue to offer to people without anything the le of 
such wanton waste.’ This puts the case much too mi! ily. A 

waste by our army in Europe is scandalous at this time, and 
we look to the Commander-in-Chief to give stringent orders 
to prevent a recurrence of such incidents. The sol ould 
appreciate it too; the New York Jimes reports that they car- 


ried out their orders with visible repugnance. 
»% 


IN A REPORT TO CONGRESS ISSUED JUST BEFORE 
he left Washington Mr. Morgenthau made some suggest 

about the federal budget which deserve careful 
“the outstanding weakness in 


:. . 5 an 
agement in federal fiscal business is the absence of a single, 


“To me,” he said, 


responsible officer to whom the President may look | 
plete and comprehensive policy direction over 1 
field of borrowing, lending, spending, and insuring. ... In 
actual practice the area of control and influence exercised by 













gely limited to one side 


tary of the Treasury is lar 


of the er. He is not in a position to exert proper influ- 
ence OV 1e use and disposition of the funds he must raise 
and yunt for to the nation.”’ At present fiscal Pp lanning is 


diffused both at the administrative iad the legislative level. 
r} lge prepared Budget Bureau, which is di- 
rect nsible to the President, while detailed suggestions 


for ra he money required are submitted to Congress 
by the Treasury. On Capitol Hill four committees—Ways 
and Means and Appropriations in the House, Finance and 
Appropriations in the Senate —consider separately national 
financial policy. Thus no point is the budget reviewed as 
a whole and in relation to its total effect on the national econ- 
omy. Mr. Morgenthau wishes to see the Budget Bureau 
brought under the Treasury. He also suggests the establish- 


ment of a National Committee for Fiscal Affairs, with the 


ves of 
(2) 


maritime 


chairman, 
€i) 
foreign 


and representati 

finance; 
(4) 
; (6) housing finance 


secretary of 


Treasury as 


it subcommittees covering industrial 


agricultural finance: (3) finance ; 


a n & (7) pub- 


) money and credit 


(5) 
will commend itself to Secretary Vinson. 
ily hard to 


It seems probable that 


federal budget 
this. program Post- 


fiscal problems are going to be extraordinar 


Wal 
A complete overhauling of the 
Congress re- 


nandie in any circumstances 


should be undertaken immediately 


ALiACLLMICTY 


September, 


The New Asia 


and incalculable 


a@ssemivies if 


Japan, new 


ITH the surrender of 


political forces have been unleashed which will 
affec lestiny of all nations bordering the Pacific. For 


more than a generation the shadow of a militaristic, 


ver Asia. Ambitious 


powcer- 
loving an young men 
from China, Burma, India, and other 
ties and accepted Japan’s doctrine 


parts of the East have 
flocked to Japanese univer 


Asia's 


1! f ’ > , le 
Hundreds of millions of peopie 


answer to th riority. 


e West's technical sups 
Manchuria, and 


rce as 


of 
in Korea, 


South Asia have passively bowed before Japanese power 
| se there seemed to be no hope of f liberation. Now that 
tl ! nt pow ha =a | destroyec i} dD y ‘ the Un ted Na- 
tio we may anticipate rapid ind profound changes through- 
Oo ] Pa mc area 
Or { est concern to us ill be the effect of the defeat 
thet es. No one really knows today just 
} tion will be. Will they turn against the politi- 
| leaders who led them to disaster? Or will 
t pt Allied dictation while plotting revenge? 
M ] t 1 peace that 1s impo ed on 
Japan. | ) are too general to give 
i go ments face an raor- 
dinarily ite task cing to climinate the industrial 
i » mi y pow without d stroying the ource 
of livel rd of 1 ys of Japatr families. Their ability 
to find a solution to 15 ) m will hin largely on who 


’ } 
is to be permitted to control Japan's remaining industry. 
ts was 


Salis- 


the miutitat 
Laurence 


Japanese 


shown iM a recent article in ibe 


bury, be allowed to retain their glehold over 


economy? Or will the United Nations encourage the 
of a popular government which will control the 
major industrial resources? Had the Japanese surrend 
a week earlier, the chances are that the Geew-Doomar 
of cooperating with the Zaibatsu would have prevail 
Russia's entry into the war may tip the scales the ott 
in Germany, Russia can be « 
to favor the development of trade unions and 
political parties in the Japanese territory it will doubt 
As in Germany, the Americans will probably 
follow suit. If the Japanese people are helped to esca; 


Judged by its attitude 


cupy. 


the domination of their industrial and agricultural 0, 
they may themselves get rid of the Emperor and the 
heritage which the militarists used so successfully 
moting the war. 


Korea will uadoubtedly present many ¢ problems. The | 


Declaration guarantees Korea's ultimate independen 


difficulties may crop up in arranging an interim gove: 


Korea is one of the few countries in Asia in which the 

munists In the absence of any other imp: 
political group, the Korean Commu 
power, especially if the occupying force 
how Washington would react to such a development 
clear. A definite five-power understanding on Korea's | 
a conflict between Russia 


are strong. 
nists might readily 
were Russia: 


is urgently 
the United States. 
With the end of the war, the future of China hinges 


needed to prev ent 


than ever on the outcome of the talks which have been | 
T. V. Soong and M 
Stalin. Professional Russia-haters have been busy pai: 


on in Moscow between Premier 
frightening picture of Russia's intentions in the Far Ea 
Soviet Union is supposed to be planning to swallo 
and large sections of ‘ 
on the Soong-Stalii 


whole of Manchuria, Mongolia 
proper. But reports so far available 
tiations provide no basis for such allegations. It is tru 
Russia has important interests in Manchuria. Having 
pied this region, the Russians would undoubtedly be r« 

to hand it over to an unfriendly Chinese regime. Chi: 
Russia also have conflicting interests in Outer Mongo! 


Singkiang. But if the reports coming from Chungkii 
Moscow on the Soong-Stalin talks are to be trusted 
proble s are in process of being solved. China is said 


willing to Brant Russia transit rights to Vladivostok 

Mancht did before the Japanese conquest, tog 
with a warm-water naval base on the Liaotung Peni 
China is also probably prepared to accept Russian influe: 
Singkiang 
Russian guaranties reg 


While 


golia in return for specific 


Chinese sovereignty in Manchuria. minor terr 


adjustments may be made to protect Vladivostok, there 
hint of extensive territorial demands. 


But a final political settlement between China and R 
I 
long-standing feud bety 


° 1 
will be impossible until the 


Chungking aad Yenan is ended. The Japanese surrender 


created a new crisis which may result in a bloody « 

Doubtless this is what Japan has been hoping for, 
Chiang Kai-shek playing into its hands by his | 
tactics. He forbade the Chinese Eighth Army to cont 
arming Japanese soldiers and then warned the Japan¢ 


they would be held “accountable” if they gave up theu 





The NATION 


and to recognize the independence of Outer M 





” 
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to the Chinese Communists. But a Chungking attack « 


Yen / 
left-wing Yenan regime, Should this happen, the Unite 


stat 
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es would be placed in a difficult position, particula: 


in would probably bring Russia to the aid of 


view of the Grew-Hurley policy of supporting Chun, 
ig. It is reported that American military equipment h 


lready been used against the Communists by Chiang Ka:- 


( 


State and War departments which were opposed to Russian 
participation in the Far Eastern war and have been hoping 
for peace with Japan before the Soviet armies establish 
then 


res to end the Chungking-Yenan tension, and new men and 
olicies in dealing with the problem of post-war Japan. 
/, \ I], 
~ 6 / 2 
ne World or LVonc 
BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 
HE bomb that hurried Russia into the Far Easte 
war a week ahead of schedule and drove Japan to s 
ender has accomplished the specific job for which it wi 
d. From the point of view of military strategy, 
$2,000,000,000 (the cost of the bomb and the cost of nin 


er 


hiang’s atttitude parallels that of 


loss of life on both sides would have been many 


ermitted, the chance of saving civilization 


world itself—from destruction ts a remote 


k's for¢ es. 


certain circles in our ow 


needed is closer liaison with the Russians, swift meas- 


of war) was never better spent. The suffering, the whol 
slaughter it entailed, have been outweighed by 


cular success; Allied leaders can rightly claim th: 


been used and Japa: 


if the atomic bomb had not 
gone on fighting. There ts 


1 
langer is that it will encourage those 
can D 


ie that, once accepted as valid, the argument 


d equally well in the future. If that assumption shoul 
and perhap 

i 
one, 


mn official talk is going on in Britain and here abou 


in power to 


n 


? 


iselves too strongly in Manchuria and Korea. What is 


times 


l 


no answer to this argument. 


J 


| 
s 


y 


rs 


1 


ling the use of the new force. But the talk is uncon- 
r. The atomic bomb represents a revolution in scien 
rreatest revolution ever accomplished. It calls for 
rable revolution in men’s thinking and in_ the 
for political and social readjustment. Not a hint of 
it | so far emerged in high places, either here or i: 
I And so far no leader of one of the Jesser stat 
which the new knowledge has been withheld, has pr 
d to open his mouth. No one has spoken the simp! 
th that the exploding atom has exposed to the whole 
el 
President Truman announced that he would recomm« 
Congress “the establishment of an appropri on 
ontrol the production aad use of ato owe 
United States,” He has promised that the secret of 
| ke kept by the three nations that hold it until ‘‘n 
been found to control the bomb so as to prot ‘ 





and the rest of the world from the danger of total 
iction.”’ Secretary Stimson says that “substantial pat 


to the Ame rican. Canad 9 


governments to prevent independent exploitation of 
é I I I 





the discovery. Do these plans and promises mean ar 


Or are they conventional, official, high-sounding no 


First, if anything is sure about the atomic bomb it 


no physical protection against it will ever b 


Nagasaki wa lar mor idVancec 


{ 1- rm 
bomb dropped ‘ 


that dropped two days earlier on Hiroshi: 


1 


beginnings, We have already 


mised 
cessors will be enormously improved. Soon they wil! 


Hitles 


radar 


pelled by rockets—similar to 
exactly to their destination by 
not only will armies and 


tegic frontiers all have been mace obsolete, but wid 


annihilation can be accomplished any power, o1 


group of men, that cam command atomic energy. 


Aad that leads to the absurdity of an attempt to limit con- 


the 


trol of this force to the 


e possible. 
Both were 


that their 


be 


tleets and island bases and 


nations that now hold it. President 


Truman is whistling to keep our courage up. He knows that 


other nations are working on atomic explosives. Before it 


defeat Germany was on the edge of success. Swe 


Denmark are carrying 


den 


and 


out intensive experimentation. It 


» 


not likely that Russia—which knows how to keep a secret 


better than 


Are we to be asked to believe that the Angle-Saxon peop! 


' 


2od-li 


have alone been granted the 


The secret was guarded long enough to enable us to smash 
Japan. It will not last much longer. The present ‘trustees’ 
of this force had better stop thinking in terms of control by 


themselves and begin to figure how a world is to be 


which every nation equipy 


duction will soon be able to make and propel atomi 


So what sense is there in setting up an 


mission ‘to control the prod iction Of atom: powe 


haps a little. Already certain private 


have let it be known that, while t 


, 
> mr Par mannnr Is ; ; ; ‘ 
ments present right to monopc lize the manufacture 


rer 


bombs, they are not prepared to a 


over future use of the new energy. And Secretary Stim: 
phrase, “substantial patent rights,’’ is at best eq ) 
suggests that certain less substantial but perhaps hig! 


able patents may already be in the 

General Electric. And so a commission may be of some 
at least as an interim safeguard. Bu will be well for 
remind Congress that the men its will be d 
with a source of power discovered through the expen 


of $2,000,000,000 of publi money taxpayers mot! 


power belongs to the people if no other ever did. 


Suppose the United States, ( anada, and Britain att 
as they seem prepared to do, to corner the owled 
atomic power even for a brief period. What will | 
effect of this monopoly? First, it will convert tl 
Anglo-Saxon nations into a monstrous threat to the 
the world. Are other countries likely to ept with « 
ity the fact that we and the British hold the secret ot 
destruction? Who but ourselves is going to trust 
uch fantasti power ? It would be healthy if Am 
for a moment, wou!d put the Ives in the po 
iy, the Russians or the Ct e, and ti , v 
democratic trusteeship”’ lo on 
of Moscow or Chuncking. No nation shut out fror 


closely guarded knov ledg 


American 
* 


f 


in 


any other country—has lagged behind the rest 


' 


»+ 


ol aton 


cept government contri 


ce€ power to crack atoms ? 


i 


ved for research and modern pro- 


interests in this COUNntry 


ley recognize the govern- 





up its own collective effort to gain the same ground. The 


policy announced by the President is power politics raised to 


a cosmic degree: if continued it will insure an era of des- 
perate competition in destruction, which can have only one 
outcome. 


Atomic 


sovereign nations than it should be by a few private com- 


should no more be controlled by a few 


energy 


panies, ‘Free enterprise’ for nations has been wiped out by 
the discovery. When President Truman went to the micro- 
phone to explain the agreement reached at Petsdam, the 
first atomic bomb had already exploded. So he discussed 
the Potsdam arrangements side by side with his proposal! 
for controlling atomic energy. The fantastic incompatibility 
of the two items apparently did not strike him. But it 1s 
clear as water that no collective arrangements can stand ic 
the face of the power held by America and Britain, Even tl 
modest, halfway security measures adopted at San Francisco 
and written into the United Nations Charter can hardly b- 
expected to survive such a situation. At the very minimu: 
the United Nations must be made trustee of the atomic 
bomb. Otherwise the idea of collective agreements to keep 
the peace may as well be abandoned. 

But this minimum is far too small to provide any serious 
measure of safety. For the San Francisco charter is itselt 
a collective agreement based on power. As Edward R. Mur- 
row said the other day, the big nations have “created an 
organization and made laws from which they are exempt.” 
In other words, there is no rule of law to which all nations 
are equally subject. The authority of the United Nations 
rests in the coalition of great powers which form its core 
How much value can such an organization now have even 
if the control of the atomic bomb should be vested in it? 
t cannot dominate the world, for a single nation, small or 
large, possessed of the facilities to make the new explosive, 
would have as much power to threaten peace and terrorize 
other nations as one or all of the Big Three—or Four—or 


Five. And any one of the large nations, ruled by a new 
Hitler, could redu 
space of a day the World Security Organization grew from 


e the world to slavery—or to dust. In the 


childhood to senility. Now it must be replaced. 


ar 
@fe- 


If we are to survive Our new powers we must un 
stand their full meaning. We shall have to move fast, both 
nternationally and within each country. No longer can we 
afford a world organized to prevent aggression only if all 
of the great powers wish it to be prevented. No longer can 
we afford a social system which would permit private bus:- 
freedom, to control a source of energy 
» comfort and security for all the world 
T] eems self-evident, and so it is. But it calls { 

1 


hange » sweepiog that only an immense effort of wiil a: 


» them about. A aew conference of 


nation mbled to set i pa World Governme 
to which every l must surrender an important part of 
' et | ; ' srnment st he sctad the 
wvercignty. In this World Government must be vested the 
trol o ttomic energy. And within each nation t 
people must establish public owner ship and social .develop- 


tionary force war has thrust into th 
hands. This program will sound drastic only to people who 
ve not yet grasped the meaning of the new discovery. It is 


not drastic. We face a choice between one world or none. 
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Negrin’s Policy ts 
Winning = 





wa yn 
BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO C af 
ttof 


Mexico City, August :} | 
N WEDNESDAY, August 8, the long-desired agre:. f the ( 
ment between the Spanish Republican parties and 


ganizations in Mexico was finally reached. Republican leader; The ¢ 
agreed on a procedure which will make all the institutions o; will be 
the Republic operative in exile. Having joined with vali 
Negrin in virtually all the discussions of the past three the Cort 
weeks, I know what skill and patience were required to | Republi 
the factions together; and in the two meetings held last week Neerin 
Dr. Negrin surpassed his own previous record of suc 
conciliation, 


The first meeting of the representatives of the parties to 
place on Tuesday. Twenty-six parties and organizations 
represented, exactly the number of all the political grou; 
Mexico. A sensational fact was the participation of two : 
resentatives of the Prieto faction, Otero and Albar. The : 
ing was called on twenty-four hours’ notice under the ; 
sure of the news from Spain itself, indicating that Fran 
might replace himself with a new military government 


ated in his own image. When word of the meeting leaked o Y 
to the Spanish colony, the general comment was, “'N al: 
has accomplished what nobody else has been able to d to 
six years."’ The same view, in almost identical language, v For with 
expressed the following day by Martinez Barrio when 1 kicked ¢ 
formal agreement was confirmed and signed in the presence: States fa 
of Dr. Negrin. problem 
Under this agreement a meeting of the Cortes is to be from the 
called to formalize the parties’ choice of a provisional Pr rise fron 
dent of the Republic, in the person of Martinez Barrio. Th by our * 
will make it possible for the present government to subm: per cent 
its resignation and a new government to be named in x to match 
cordance with the constitutional procedure. ar 
Only two groups failed to sign the agreement. These wes: ment, ca 
the Socialist fraction gathered around Prieto and a sm provided 
fraction of the syndicalist organization, the C. N. T. Fou: Washing 


sections of the latter organization did sign. The represent: prepared 
tives of the Prieto group failed to appear at the meeting of If post-w 
August 8 but sent instead a letter in which they raise ¢ (when « 
points: First, they doubted that there was such urgency 4 “there w 
Negrin claimed for reaching an agreement in twenty-lo 1940 phi 
hours. Second, they challenged the right of some of tit between 
groups invited by Negrin to participate, to demand recogn placed b 
tion as regular political organizations. Third, they oppose: a total of 
any solution not based on the sanction and participation 0! The fi 


the Cortes. sufficient 
The first objection is not shared by other Spaniard 
or in Spain. On the contrary, everyone has been counting 
the days but the moments until an agreement could 
reached. The second objection has an ironical flavor, f 
Prieto group, organized in Mexico at the instigation 
Prieto, is only a dissident fraction of the Spanish Socialist 
Party which has put itself outside the control of the pa | 


up such ¢ 
cal Capac 


dimensio} 
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executive elected in Spain. The third objection, the only sub- 
¢antial one, has been met by the agreement signed by the 


ther parties: the Cortes will assemble and elect a President 





tron and that of his Cabinet, and the President v request 


one of the party leaders to form a government 


Speculation 1s rife. of course. as to the composit« oft the 


t 
It should be emphasized that at no time did Dr. Negrin favor new Cabinet. To the majority of Republicans only one px 
n which would exclude the Cortes. What he wanted is capable of steering the Republi through the difficult day 
o yservation of time, with the understanding that wh: which lie ahead. The statesmanship shown here by Dr. Necris 
P rreement was reached among the parties should be su ofters turther assurance that he ts the man most capable of 
to final ratification by Parliament. If the Prieto group is heading the government. Dr. Negrin himself } lopted ti 
must inevitably participate in the coming meetir most austere attitude toward the succession. He has declined 
Cortes. And it is reasonable to expect that it will all undertakings designed to honor him on CSS id 
reaching an agreement and has refused all engas 
fhe Cortes probably will meet this Thursday. The sessior ould be interpreted as capitalizing on his immediate achieve 
uted in its functions. Its sole purpose is to for ment and old-time popularity. He came to Me f 
installation of Martinez Barrio as President of single purpose—to unite th« Republi ans, to p 
-s and, therefore, as acting President of the Spanish President, and thus to make possible a legally reorganized 
| ic. It will then ourn. Immediately thereafter Dr. government as an effective instrument of action within and 
N will hand the provisional President his own resigna- without Spain. His accomplishments are already hist 
T a 
VAS 11118 Ol LACES CUCE 
BY I. F. STONE 
Washington, August But employment in facturing industries last year was 
Y THE time these lines appear in print the war will already 5,000,000 greater than in 1929 of 1939 We mu 
almost certainly be over. The prospect of sudaen not only hold these productive gains,’ the Mead committee 
tory has created anxiety here as well as jubilation. says, “but we must find productive work for 6,000,000 add 
For with the coming of peace, the classic crutch of war 1s tional persons.” Without strong countervailing pressure, th 
kicked out from under American capitalism. The United drift will be toward resumption of business on pre-war levels 
States faces not only the same old problem but the same ol« with the government providing made-work for the jobless 


lem in a more intense and exacerbated form. We emerg: 


from the war the Midas of nations. While other countries 


from the ruins appalled by their poverty, we are battied 





by our wealth. Our power to produce has increased by 50 
pe nt since 1940, and the task of raising living standard 
to match that output is of such magnitude that only gov 
ind business men willing to cooperate with gove 
an accomplish it. A glimpse of what lies ahead 
-d by “Post-War Markets” (Public Affairs Press, 
Washington), a business guide based on official informat 


prepared by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerc« 


If post-war Output should be no greater than it was in 
(when our economy was already stimulated by war orders ) 
“there would be the 9.000.000 who were unemployed in 


i0 plus the 2,500,000 added to the civilian labor fe 


I 1940 and 1946 pilus 3,000,000 who would be ais- 
piaced Dy improvements in efhiciet over the six yea 


figures are terrifying, but the only hope of arousing 
ient public pressure and Congressional concern is te 


up such statistical bombardment. The lag between technolog: 
, 


Cai Capacity and social organization is an old story, but the 


dimensions of that lag have nowhere and never befor 


been so great as in the United States of 1945 
committee, in its new report on reconversion problems esti- 
mates that we must find 11,000,000 more jobs than im 1929, 


which is 6,000,000 more than our present civilian labor force. 





The danger is made graphic by a War Production Beard sur 


vey cited by the Mead committee. In seventy-two industrie 
the “break-even operating rate’ would be reached at a point 
here employment would be 25 per cent | teem ot mepanad 
where employment would De per cent less than at presen 
Large sections of business could operate prohtably enough to 
the owners on considerably less than capacity production An 
no doubt many would prefer that to ‘gover 
ference. 
I a ee ee a re 
na saraoni sense, the sudden surrender Of japa may 


well be regarded as its reprisal tor atom bombing. We 


were poorly enough prepared for a slow and com 


period In which we could devote hall our €1 rgies to the war 


in the Pacific and half to the resumption of large ule Civ! 


ante 
ian output. We are completely unprepared for a fapanese 


] 


collapse, and unless we quickly and wisely 1 


economi collat out ly 1] President ; letter last nip 
to Chairman J]. A. Krug of the War Production Board } 


already been overtaken by events. There ts immec 


for a program which will smooth the transition from war t 
peace, and a Jonger-range, if hardly le: rgent, need for 
program which will insure that industry reconverts t | 
employment level. No government agency has be 


ized to tackle the second job, though some headw 

made in Congress by the full-employment bill. But even the 
simpler and more immediate task of reconversion has yet to 
he 


mapped out adequately. Mr. Krug, an ex-TVA man with 


an N. A. M. mind, believes that the problem can be met by 





15 
152 


hoopla; he would remove all restrictions as rapidly as possi- 
bie and let industry scramble back to civilian output pretty 
much on a hit-or-miss basis. The OPA, the War Labor 
Board, and the Office of Economic Stabilization feel that 
controls must be retained and used during the transitional 
period if it is to be negotiated successfully. 

Mr. Truman, whose Senatorial experience made him con- 
versant with the problems of industrial mobilization for war 
and peace, had to decide between these two points of view, 
and his letter is a victory for those who fear too quick a 
removal of restrictions. But unfortunately it leaves Krug and 
the WPB crowd at the controls, and they are already inter- 
eting the President's letter to suit themselves. The WPB is 
trusted to 
handle reconversion on a basis fair to the smaller business 
man and the consumer. The big fellows would like to grab 


as much big-business as ever and cannot be 
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off materials quickly at the expense of the smaller. There 
quick profit to be made in turning swiftly to product 
higher-price items. The health of business enterprise re 

a fair distribution of scarce materials during the transitio 
and the welfare of the consumer requires the allocation anj 
channelling of materials into badly needed low-cost good; 
The nation’s economic safety depends on continued price 
controls during the transition and planning on an un; 
dented scale for a higher level of output. 

All this is repugnant to the WPB crowd, and Mr. Trumy 
should know from past experience that it will handle thes: 
problems its own sweet way, irrespective of White-Hous: 
directives. New agencies, new men, new ideas, new direction; 
are necessary—and quickly—if we are not to suffer a relapse 
into chronic mass unemployment now that wat’s blood trans. 
fusions will no longer be available to an ailing capitalis: 





The Trial of Petain 


BY PERTINAX 


[ Pertinax, greatest of European diplomatic correspondents, 
“The Gravediggers of France.” He is nou 


reat 
ts the author of 


living in Washington.} 


HE double charge brought against Pétain is that he 
was in iatelligence with the enemy and attacked the 
safety of the state, i.e., overthrew republican insti- 
tutions. I have been investigating the doings of Pétain for 
five years and I don’t doubt that those two main charges can 
be substantiated, But Pétain did not go to Berlin to cash a 
sum of money and he was not caught with a load of dyna- 
mite in the vaults of the French Parliament. The story is a 
complex one and there is need of an energetic hand to pick 
up all the threads, Moreover, the crime of high treason is 
perhaps more narrowly defined in French law than in Eng- 
lish law. At any rate, in the unprecedented circumstances of 
1940, high treason took a form of which no French legis- 
lator had ever dreamed. For that reason, the task which de- 
volves upon the public prosecutor, an onerous one anyhow, 
calls for great legal ingenuity. The prosecutor must translate 
into the terms of an out-of-date penal code Pétain’s number- 
less faults of omission and commission which, but for the 
resistance of England, for the mighty intervention of Russia 
and the United States of America, would have led to the 
final subjugation of France. 
lo succeed in that endeavor, an intimate knowledge of the 
political happenings in France and in Europe during the last 
*n years is aceded. I can hardly bring myself to believe that 
Public 


nowledge His sele 


Prosecutor Aodré Mornet lays any claim to this 
tion of witnesses, his haphazard way 
of cross-examining them, the free rein left for so many 
irrelevant speeches feed a suspicion that he does not know 
for sure what he is seeking to prove and to disprove. He is 
isting his net right and left in the hope that somehow he 
will make a catch. ‘‘Justice is a fight,” a French philosopher 
1ce wrote. Prosecutor Mornet has not properly planned his 


action. Mornet, as a prosecutor, shone on that level of treas. 
onable offenses associated with the name of Mata-Hari, 
Javanese dancing girl. But in a discussion which bears funda- 
mentally on the implications of perhaps the greatest politica! 
drama of all time M. Mornet is out of his depth. And for 
that matter, the same remark may apply to Presiding Judy: 
Mongibeaux. 

From the start, Mornet’s business was to discover the line 
of advance along which the prosecution could turn, with 1 
minimum effort, the obstacles interposed by the defense 
is in relation to the fate of the French fleet in June, 194 
that the deadly responsibilities of Pétain can probably be | 
in the strongest possible relief. That in June, 1940 
French army could not continue to battle on metropolitan 
soil, nobody ever denied. That to go on with the wa 
North Africa was a doubtful venture may be argued not 
convincingly but perhaps with a veneer of plausibility. How- 
ever, for not ordering the French fleet, a considerable force, 
to join the British fleet, even before the request for an arn 
tice was forwarded to Berlin via Madrid, what sort of ex: 
can be found? None whatever, except the terrible delusion 
that by imperiling England and the cause of freedom ail o 
the world a strong bid could be made for the favor of Hitler 
and that Hitler's favor might redeem France out of the aby 
Today we are aware that the fate of the civilized world hung 
in 1940-1941 on the narrow margin of a few cruisers. Pétain 
created the terrible odds which British naval power had to 
face. 

An explanation of his obstinate refusal to part with 
fleet before the armistice is only to be found in the st 
belief that the French state, once an alliance with Hitler h 
been cemented, could be rebuilt on the foundations of | 
old monarchy. The officials who saw Pétain at close quarters 
in the summer and the autumn of 1940, bear witness to his 
deep sense of contentment and gratification. This certainty 


was his—that he would go down to posterity as the successful | J 
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,rmer of the French state, as the exorcist who had driven 
French hearts the revolutionary spirit. When Paul! 
1in told him, one fine morning, that the Duc de Guise, 


id of the house of Bourbon-Orleans, was dead, he ex- 


ol 


Then, it will fall to the Count of Paris to suc- 


Such are the central facts in the record of Pétain. All 
er charges must be held additional to that count. To 
ward appearances, Mornet does not grasp it firmly enough. 
All pleas for Pétain necessarily revolve on two main 
emes. In the first place, Laval was the evil genius of his 
ne and many objectionable steps with which Pétain is 
proached must be ascribed to Laval. Then, on the whole, 
' policy of Pétain was dictated by the necessity to convince 
Germans that he was on their side. In short, the defens« 
Pétaia is that he played a double game, that he longed, 
ugh it all, for an American if not for a British victory. To 
e that argument does not call for superhuman exertions 


re again, no prosecutor can cut any ice unless he has 


é 


1 for himself the psychological problem of Pétain. 


I 
so far, has not given any hint that he understands 
ms of that problem. 
In the Pétain-Laval marriage, Laval was the male and 


1 was the female. Pétain came to hate Laval as earl; 
the summer of 1940, but, had not Laval held all govern- 
ontrols, Pétain’s rule would never had been set up. 
; must be added: but for the mora! indorsement he got 
m Pétain as early as the spring of 1934, Laval would 
r have had a chance to assert his power. Following on 
lismissal of Laval (December 13, 1940) did the policy 
ollaboration with Germany show any change? Hardly. 
n Vichy officials who seem to have retained some inde 
adence of judgment we hear that Darlan, with the un 
uted support of Pétain, proved as daring as his prede- 
or. As to Pétain’s supposedly concealed intention to pre 
for an Anglo-American victory, the foilowing point 
erves to be stressed. All the defeated generals of 194 
he supporters of the armistice and collaboratioaist policy 
the officials willingly or unwillingly harnessed to th 
‘ dictatorship, all the men who had to swear loyalty to 
ad of the state or part with their livelihood, have 
today but to proclaim loudly that Pétain, behind 
of his official deeds and words. behaved as an arti 
Allied victory. They must stand by that thesis or impl: 
ss that they stood for a Nazified Europe and be shamed 
To rebut their interpretation of the working of Pétain’s 
many witnesses are available. To this day, Mornet has 
1 to bring them in. To my direct knowledge, a French 
idor in active service had an opportunity to ascertain 
whole outlook of Pétain in the winter of 1940. The old 
w was convinced that Germany could not fail to 
war. Speaking of the appointment of Admiral Leahy 
American embassy in Vichy, Pétain said: “I see ver 
lead me. He will 


make me swerve an inch from my policy.’” When G 


ell where President Roosevelt intends to 


Henry-Haye, Pétain’s Ambassador to the United States, ar- 
rived in New York in the autumn of 1940, his first word 
to Jacques Truelle, the French Chargé d’Affaires wh« 

ceived him at the LaGuardia airfield, were: “It is high time 
for the Americans to understand that France and England 









Henry-Hay i 


took the initiative in attacking Germany 
servile man, carried out, in his clumsy manner, the inst: 
tions received from Pétain two or three days before. W! 


4 : ; : 

did such words mean if not that German victo: 1 to be 
| 1 ; i] ‘ | 
wholeheartedly accepted 

The logical process is inexorable. Pétain took the German 


triumph for granted. He therefore followed a course which 


< 


was bound to draw upon him the reprisals of French patriots 
| I 
1 1 } ’ 1 ’ ' 
if the Allies, in the end, had the better of the fight. Conse- 
quently. at the bottom of his heart. h a eee a 
quenuy, tine DOULOM OI » He Se: ae ad ( i aread a 
] a] | —_ ‘ +] 
reversal of Hitler's military fortune: everythin points hat 
} ] 3? . { ; n » 2 ! ] +4 
cerebral itinerary of Pétain. For lack of space, I lea sick ic 
North African episode in November, 1942. But this 


I 
said. The military leader who was closeted with Darlan in 


the fateful hours and days when Darlan rea 


decision has heard of some fyptic messages s¢ to 

Admiral by aaval officers in Vichy, in which tl en who 
wanted to join hands with the Americans « ad ¢ 
halting encouragement. But that military leader does not say 


that those cryptic messages reflected the pers 

Pétain. And certain strange moves made by 

for thought. Why was that confidant of Darlan lett o 

the trial? Mornet is baffled at every turn by the tangled skein. 
The other day, Laval, banking on the ignorance of the 


t | ? ’ , ' 
judges and the public, boasted of having concluded a military 


treaty with Mussolini in 1935. Military treaty there was none, 


‘ ' ia 
but a military protocol was indeed offered to Laval by Mus 


solini for the definite purpose of en sung Laval’s and Game- 
I 
lin’s good-will and assistance on the eve of the aggression 


against Ethiopia. Nothing could come of that protocol any- 
how, as long as Italo-Yugoslav problems had not been solved, 
and Mussolini did not want those problems to be solved 
until Prince Regent Paul had renounced the friendship of 
France. Mornet had never heard of the incid He did not 


rebuke Laval. This is on« example among many. 
Because of the helplessness of the prosecutor, the Prime 


Ministers of the 1936-1940 period, Léon Blum, Edouard 


Daladier, and Paul Reynaud figured in the proceedings more 
prominently than was fitting amd desirable. Against Pétain 
they became the protagonists of the prosecution. Of Léon 
Blum it can only be said that he behaved as he always does 

with a deep sense of his own dignity, with perfect rever- 
j 


O prind,. 


ence for truth. But Daladier and Reynaud had axe 


Reynaud, particularly, made the most of the opportunity 


hand. His preoccupation was not to enlighten judg nd jury 
1 id 1 ont . : ] wie wer . linge 
ibout Pétain but to explain away his own grievous failings 
} i 
7 } ) ¢ ’ ] tr 1 ’ 
in 1940. With Reynaud on the stand the trial became a 


wrangle between France's gravediggers. The account given by 
Reynaud of his appointment to the Washington embassy in 
June, 1940, sets very low the degree of credence | 
to be given. 

As the result of those 
guilt of Pétain may remain a controversial issue for an active 


loosely onductéd procedings, the 


minority. It was not to be expected that thus active minority 
would ever disarm. But, however flimsy the ammunition to 
be gathered in the trial for use against the Frenct 
of tomorrow, even this slender advantage ought to have been 
denied to the disciples of Charles Maurras (wh packed the 
court on the first day) and to the zealots of soc:al conse 


tion 












When H. G. Wells Split the Atom 


A 1914 Preview of 1945 


F COURSE it was H. G. Wells who first perfected 
the atomic bomb and put it to work. And not only 
did he put it to work, demolishing most of the 
world’s capital cities and destroying governments, but then 
he got busy and built an entirely new society. In less time 
than you can imagine after the las 


bomb fell, everybody was 
settling down nicely in a global socialist community under a 
World Republic; atomi 


energy, internationally controlled, 
was performing all the necessary jobs of production, trans- 
portation, heating, and such, and the creative energies of 
mankind were being applied to higher things. In 1914, when 
“The World Set Free” * was published and no bombs of 
any sort had been dropped it all sounded fantastic and even 
funny 

Mr. Wells's first atomic bomb dropped during the final 
war between the Allies and the Central European powers. 
Hostilities started, dramatically enough, with an air attack 
on the headquarters in Paris of the Allied High Command 


I 


It demolished the War Control Board, and you might have 
thought that would have put an end to the fighting. But not 
What it did was to encourage the “rather brutish 


young aviator with the bullet head,” who was in charge of 


at all 
the French special scientific corps, to go ahead and run the 
war the way he wanted to. He was pleased to have the War 
Control out of the way. 


He slapped his second-in-command on the shoulder. 
“Now,” he said, “there’s nothing on earth to stop us go- 
ing to Berlin and giving them tit-for-tat. ... Strategy and 
of state—they’re over. . . . Come along, my boy, 
and we'll just show these old women what we can do when 


reasons 


they let us have our heads.” . . . He looked at the sky and 
noted with satisfaction a heavy bank of clouds athwart the 
pallid east 
He was a young man of infinite shrewdness, and his ma- 
terial and airplanes were scattered all over the countryside, 
stuck away in barns, covered with hay, hidden in woods. 
But that night he only wanted one of the machines, 
and it was handy and quite prepared under a tarpaulin 
ks not a couple of miles away; he was go 


ing to Berlin with that and just one other man. ... He 


had in his hands the black complement to all those other 
gifts science was urging upon unregenerate mankind, the 
gift of destruction, and he was an adventurous rather than 
’ the t e 


Presently the airplane, which was a model far in advance 


of thos ently sent over Japan for it had a noiseless atomic 
engine, flew across Westphalia and Saxony toward Berlin 
The young aviator was at the controls. His face “had some- 
thing of that firm beauty which all concentrated purpose 
nd something of the happiness of an idiot child that 


has at last got hold of the matches.” 


His companion, a less imaginative type, sat with his 
legs spread wide over the long, coffin-shaped box which 


*published by B& P. Dutton and Co 
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contained in its compartments the three atomic bombs, the vem 
new bombs that would continue to explode indefinite aa 
and which no one so far had ever seen in action. Hitherto ilit’ 
carolinum, their essential substance, had been tested only ene 
in almost infinitesimal quantities within steel chambers im eae 
bedded in lead. : 7 
It wasn’t until he had passed Potsdam and was approach. 
ing the palace and the government buildings that he wa These 
attacked by a German plane which “slanted down like 4 ¢ 
sword swung by a lazy man” and then began to shoot. The the A 
French plane had no bomb-sight, it seems, but the pilot wa; Poe 
flying low enough to see his objectives. The bombardier wa; sti 
ready. see 
4 ea 
The gaunt face hardened to grimness, and with bor! er 
hands [he} lifted the big atomic bomb from the box and this | 
steadied it against the side. It was a black sphere, two ! still i 
in diameter. Between its handles was a little celluloid stud, was 
and to this he bent his head until his lips touched it. . imber 
Very quickly he bent forward, bit the stud, and hoisted the still | 
bomb over the side ; 
The bomb flashed blinding scarlet in mid-air and fell, a : 
descending column of blaze eddying spirally in the n people 
of a whirlwind. Both the airplanes were tossed like shuttle -rOES 
cocks, hurled high and sideways; and the steersman 
fought in great banking curves for a balance... . Wi 
he could look down again it was like looking down up pillars 
the crater of a small volcano. In the open garden before when f 
the Imperial castle a shuddering star of evil splendo .(H 
spurted and poured up smoke and flame toward them : 
an accusation. . Suddenly the facade tottered 
crumbled before the flare as sugar dissolves in water. 7 
man stared for a moment .. . hoisted out another bom) e. 
and sent it down after its fellow... . Then that bomb had . 
exploded, and steersman, thrower, and airplane were ju sami 
flying rags and splinters of metal and drops of moistu-e I 
in the air, and a third column of fire rushed eddying dov 
upon the doomed buildings below. .. . 
Now the mechanism of Wells's bomb may sound a | t! 
primitive, but its action was more advanced than that of the 
bomb that wiped out Hiroshima—for it operated on 
principle of continuing explosion. We won't try to exp! iy 
it to you here; it is enough to say that the radio-actis % 
the bombs dropped on Berlin was ‘‘never entirely exhau ‘ 
so that for years afterward “the battlefields and bomb-! ye 
of that frantic time’ were ‘‘sprinkled with radiant n 
and so centers of inconvenient rays.” 
Perhaps it should be mentioned that Mr. Wells's | 
although written in 1914, chronicled a war that took place 
about forty years later, in the words of a man living in 
World Republic that was established after the peace. W°* 4 
wouldn't want our readers to get their dates mixed up. Be 
cduse we now present that man’s backward glance at the 0 
social and political impact of the first atomic bombs. 
The 







Certainly it seems now that nothing could have bee 
jus to the people of the early twentieth century 





more obvi 
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,an the rapidity with which war was becoming impossible. 
nd as certainly they did not see it. They did not see it 


until the atomic bombs burst in their fumbling hands. Yet 


the broad facts must have glared 


0 


oe 


upon any intelligent 
ind. All through the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 


.¢ amount of energy that men were able to command was 


ntinually increasing. Applied to warfare, that meant that 


ie power to inflict a blow, the power to destroy, was con- 


t 





ially increasing. There was no increase whatever in the 
to escape. Every sort of passive defense . . . was 
lp 


outmastered by this tremendous increase on the 


facile that 


y 
oO 


u 

tive side. Destruction was becoming so 

little body of malcontents could use it; it was revolu 

gy the problems of police and internal rule... . 

ese facts were before the minds of everybody; the chi!- 
‘ 


} And yet the world still, as 


in the street knew them 
Americans used to phrase it, “fooled around”’ with the 
iphernalia and pretensions of war. 


It is only hy reali oO his ‘ ) lr ) i ; f nmr t av roe 
it I uy DY alizing t MS pre round, this fantastic divorce 


scientific and intellectual movement on the 


and and the world of the lawyer-politician on 
that the men of a later time can hope to understand 


preposterous state of affairs. Social organization was 
in the barbaric stage. . The community as a whole 


aimless, untrained, and unorganized to the pitch of 


cility. Collective civilization, the “modern state,"’ was 


in the womb of the future. 


even the atomic bomb did not immediately wake 
le up. The great war weat on. One of Mr. Wells's lesser 


was fighting in Holland when the Central Europeans 


1 atomic bombs on the dikes. He describes in his diary 
wider, the flaring trail in the night sky, the tremendou 

; of fire, the roaring wind. Then the awful moment 
he knew the dikes were gone and the sea was coming 
He and his men barely escaped destruction in their land- 


urges.) The catastrophe wiped out most of the popu- 
ind most of the invading armies. His barge made a 


e overland voyage among trees and houses and 


es by Zaandam and between Haarlem and Amste 
Leiden.”’ 
I do not think any of us felt we belonged to a defeated 
had we any strong sense of the war as the dom- 
fact about us. Our mental setting had far more 
he effect of a huge natural catastrophe. The atomic 
had dwarfed the international issues to complete 
ificance. When our minds wandered from the preoc- 
itions of our immediate needs, we speculated upon the 
bility of stopping the use of these frightful explosives 
re the world was utterly destroyed. For to us it seemed 
plain that these bombs and the still greater power 


1 


lestruction of which they were the precursors mig! 


easily shatter every relationship and institution 


men are thinkine and saying today. But then th 
and war went on interminably, it seemed, 
On a mountainside overlooking Lake Mag 
iway from burning cities and starving multitude 

| 


" > . } %; e 7 ~ . 
gathered ‘the conference of rulers that was to arres 


sible, before it was too late, the debacle of civiliza- 


did it too, though not without dispute, and conflicts 


erest, and the final, climactic danger that they might 


all be blown to eternity, along with their plans, by the cur 


| 


ning King of the Balkans, known as the Slavic Fox, wh 


had a few atomic bombs secreted 


“ aes 
T ney did 


because they 





them wanted a limited form of international control, a sort 
or l nited N Ons CI i CI B th or co eC, was nansen 
as young King Egbert | Tr} got to be o 
single go nent for the o] ( { the King ov 
his shoulder s adviser, | n. who 1 taught politi 
at the London School of Sociology. | m ad Polit 
S {C11cc, Fir 1 proceste¢ 1 
| 
Yesterd said the King v € , he 
Jap : Cari Ct 3 Francis¢ 
i pa lt Card, Sil 
Americans ran the Japanese a ine wo into 
the sea, and there the rot Dusted 
L er the sea, sir 
Yes. Submarine vol The steam is sight of the 
California coast. It was as near as that. And with things 
like this happening, you want me to go up this hill and 
Rage. ... 
Enthusiasm gripped the conference as the meetings wet 


on. King Egbert’s youthful optimism spread among the old 
statesmen (there was ao Big Three) 


+} ] ; 
was themselves; th 


They set up a World 


toox Over all the plants and materials tor the production of 


atomic explosives (nobo even suggested separate control 
; 
when the obvious price was cosmic disaster); and then they 
set tO Work to p! in the admiaiustration of the world. There 
was little disposition to argue; too much needed to be done 
c > Af vV7,_.11 | ‘ ] 1 } ’ 
too rast fr. Wells describes “the condition of mankind a 
the ciose or the period Of warring states, 1 he year of ; 
I } 
lL, 4 ! A> + la 7 | rt ' ¢ Thea hic f 
that followed the release of atomic power The huge, ove 
| e ? 1 4 | r 7?" 
crowded cities which, “under the shock of the atom: 
‘ 1] Sle ee ee € their populatior 
DO »S Nad vpeen em} 1¢e larpeiy Or tei | | Ula I ) 
- ‘ 7 } 
iat masses of people were ‘‘dispossessed and scattered dis 
that ma of people were “dispossessed and sca 
astrously over the surrounding areas.’’ The countrysid 
] } 7 ] rr ror 4 
ordered by a multitude of wandering and lawless strangers 
2 - | , 
Hunger. Disease. Large areas of China “a p o brigand 
> oOo r 


bands.” And huge danger zones, in which fires burned 
explosions continued. 


Obviously the new government had to 


“From the first they had to see the 
lem’’—one world, Nothing 


Or country Dy country 


1 1 1 1 al 4 
Of 0 Riad tol I Cal t 4 m Ai 10 i I ( ‘ 
] -T, Lien 1 t¢ reconst ‘ the ~) that reva i 
iad nh pi 11Spe ea » Ie C ull Vs ll Ul ea) | I 
p t a an ny 4 ‘ _ ¢ ! ‘ 
»efore the coming of atomic energy. inhey soon re i 
ipitalism had been rendered obsolete by t ia , 
i 
j 1! 1 al 1 1 
disaster as well as by e onset of lim ss ener At 
toe anil vite mete park ae Sa anal 
Society 1a wnole new ¢ ] } oO il n tn W 
became inevitable 


as reicase irom naract 


rities of a needless struggle f fe that was collectively 
planless and individually absorbing, it became apparent 


that there was in the vast mass of people a long-sr 
The majority of our popula- 


passion to make things j 
y in the world 
lies no longer with necessities but with their elaboration, 


tion consists of artists and the bulk of activit 


decoration, and refinement... . Property was never more 
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than a means to an end, nor avarice more than a perver- 


s10Nn, 


Karenin, the dying Russian sage, described very well the 
period through which the world had passed and the role the 


atomic bomb had played in setting it free. 


“Our age,” he said, “has been so far an age of scene- 
shifting. We have been preparing a stage, clearing away 
the setting of a drama that was played out and growing 
tiresome . If I could but sit out the first few scenes of 
the new spectacle. . 


How encumbered the world had become! It was ailing 


with a growth of unmeaning things. It was entangled, 
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feverish, confused. It was in sore need of release, and | 
suppose that nothing less than the violence of those bombs 
could have released it and made it a healthy world again. 
I suppose they were necessary... . We've had unity < 
collectivism blasted into our brains... . 

‘You know, I've got a fancy—it is hard to prove such 
things—that civilization was very near disaster when the 
atomic bombs came banging into it, that if there had bec 
no Holsten and no induced radio-activity, the world wou! 
have—smashed—much as it did. Only instead of its be- 
ing a smash that opened a way to better things, it mig! 
have been a smash without a recovery.” 


Progress in Yugoslavia 
© 


BY HAL LEHRMAN 


Nation S corres p nde t in LE Medi- 
ciated Press, Havas, 


[Mr. Lehrmia Phe 
Jerranean ared, ha id rked ; ; t/ Cc As 
and the OW.) 

Be lerade, August 9 (B; cable) 
HE men who created Partisan Yugoslavia are engaged 
on their most constructive work since the liberation of 
Belgrade. Up to the time of this writing, Marshal Tito 


| 
has delivered two major addresses which have locked the 


door on the royal house of Karageorgevich amd rcorien- 


tated Yugoslav foreign policy in the direction of speedy 
national rehabilitation with aid from the Allies and from 
reparations. A wide amnesty and reprieve for all those who 


} 


were led by compulsion or confusion to work for the enemy 


during the occupation has already opened many jails—six 


hundred prisoners were released yesterday from the Kragu 
jevats internment camp alone—and relieved many thousands 
more from the threat of arrest by the OZNA, the secret police 


agency which quaintly decodes itself into “Department for 


the Protection of People.’ The abolition of censorship of 


outgoing dispatches has given startling proof of the regime's 

growin elf-confiden and makes Yugoslavia—which 

claims never to have rejected a single application for entry— 

the one country in Central and Eastern Europe where foreign 
: 


trained only by discretion and profes- 


The arate National Liberation fronts in the federal 


states have been welded into a united Peo; le’s Front modeled 


on the central Belgrade government's federative relationship 


to th iulOnemM governments oft Yugoslavia’s distinct 
nahiona J ihe new ove all party adopted a charter of 
poncy les infused with a p of unity among the ¥ ugoslav 
peoples, and with a program of Balkan peace, democratic 
republic inism, and far-reaching so al welfare 
AVNO]—the Anti-Fascist Emergency Parliament—which 
j ; f } ; mitt P l, rl! | 
ce veloped out of the resistance committee in the early days 


of the occut ation, has made room for new dey uties from 
groups outside the Peo; le’s Front in line with the Yalta 
agreement providing for full democracy. The AVNOJ is now 
sitting to consider bills for agrarian reform, suffrage, freedom 


of the courts, of the press, and of public meeting, and the 


mechanism for the October election of a Constituent A 
bly which will write AVNOJ out of existence by devising 
constitutional government. 

Some of the AVNOJ projects are still in the form of | 
liminary drafts and have not yet been approved by the ¢ 
net, let alone Parliament. No authoritative data on the 
concerning the courts and public meetings is available, 
example. Enough has been divulged by cautious off 
however, to permit the following preview of the most 
portant impending and epochal legislation: 

Suffrage. Both sexes, eighteen years of age and over, 
have the right to vote as well as soldiers and ex-guert 
under eighteen. (There is a sub-lieutenant, aged thirte« 
walking around Belgrade with a revolver and gold strij 
he used to crawl through the German lines carrying 
patches.) Members of the reactionary cabinets between 
1929 Zivkovich and the 1939 Cvetkovich governments 
not vote, with the exception of those who fought ag: 
the occupation. Barred also are collaborators with the ¢ 
mans or Chetniks, and political or criminal fascists and | 
familiés unless the latter can prove anti-fascist activity 
extent to which this week's amnesty will affect the po! 
rights of the reprieved in borderline cases has not yet 
clarified. 

Electoral procedu The parties inside or outside 
dominant People’s Front will be able to put up lists of c. 
didates in any department if they obtain merely 150 petit: 
from half of the constituencies within it. Departments ra 
in population up to 400,000, with a parliamentary seat 
each 40,000, Secrecy of elections is assured: ballot tok 
are concealed by hand and dropped into one of a seri 
ballot boxes. This technique, invented for a largely illite 
peasantry, was scrapped by the dictatorship during the « 
trolled elections of 1931, 1935, and 1939, when ballot 
was open. The methods of voting and of legalizing 
didacy lists were the most crucial points in the recent Cabinet 
discussions. Persistent but unconfirmed reports said that 
moderate members even considered resigning rather 
yield to the Communist pressure for a less secret voting 


system and for a requirement that parties must secure peti 
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2 a nation-wide basis, which would have shut out 
ous strictly regional parties. 

The large estates will be expropriated 
it Peg “ORO and monastery lands. 
er will be left five hectares each except in the case 


value, which will retain twenty 


wian vrejorm. 


1. 1 } 
aisoO churcn 


yasteries of historic 
ires. (A hectare is a little less than two and a half acres. ) 
maximum limit of landholdings per person is unspec 
is known that the so-called middle peasant with 
above the maximum will be compen- 
} 


riated. 


sit tt 
at 
an \T rhe 
m propere es 
i 


for the section expropt 


1entous single development of the week is 

—eeng position taken by Tito and the all-powerful 
le’s Front coalitio n against the return of the monarchy 
for complicity with 


most mon 


Tito’s denunciation of Pete 
Chetniks the 
1 discussion of the regime until a plebiscite could be 


has finished Subasich truce which sus- 


seaker after speaker in the later sessions of the Front 
and AVNOJ hamme 
The press campaign is wide open. The leading Com- 
Borba, even linked Peter's name 
rial of twenty-five Mihailovich followers here which 
oused the entire country with the details of larg 
cres by betray al 
slavia to the Axis. 
is now disclosed that there will be no separate 
The voters 


‘red more nails into the royal 


t organ, with the cur- 


e-scaic 


the Chetniks and their chief's 


slebis- 
n the issue of monarchy versus republic. 
indicate their choice by the selection of deputies to the 
tituent Assembly. The verdict is easy to predict—and 


; cashiering of the regency shows that he, too, can 


! 
+4 the 


he handwriting on the wall. 

major emphasis of this historic week has been on 
11 reconstruction, but Yugoslavia’s determination to re- 
ruct beyond its frontiers as well has not been hidden 
newspapers continue to be filled with complaints about 


> treatment of Yugoslavs and anti-fascists in Trieste, 


thia, and other irredenta under Allied occupation, V: 
ier Edvard Kardselj told the Front's 
“We do not want anything belonging to 
nce what belongs to us.” The 
Viahov, charged the Greek 
to exterminate his com- 


congress, amid 
> cheering, 
we will not renour 
Dmitar 


ate drive 


; but 
edonian leader, 


ment with a deliber 


tts in ““Aegean’’ Macedonia and demanded by equate 
ires to stop these criminal acts once and for all.” The 


lent of the AVNOJ, Ivan Ribar, spoke of the nation’s 
e that “in the democratic federative Yugoslavia 


yur territories will be united with us and the possibility 


new 


slavement will be ended for those regions we right- 
desire.’ 

) himself, after paying tribute for the first time to 
Anglo-American fliers who, in greatest danger, sup 
our fighters with materials and food,’’ expressed « 


sacrifices Fr contribution 


e that “the suffering and 
Yugoslav peoples to the Allied cause are so incon- 
table that our legitimate claims will not be disputed at 
peace conference.” 
Marshal, however, gave a significant turn to this 


fary 


by linking losses and aspirations in a new formula 


ing dinars as the measure of Yugo- 


sixty-one billion 
he revealed his intention of presenting 





a bill for extensive 
Allies. His 
of “entire factories nece 
country.” As Italians, 


like the Germans yet my a 


reparations for the ynsiderati 
demands include transportation 
ssary for the 
for the the ] 


, have not dinat of compet 


tion; nevertheless ‘reactionary elements in Italy today 
transforming themselves from accused to accusers { 
slanderers of our peoples. The tens of thousands of o 


slaughtered can never be compensated for, but the burned 
{ + . , ~e + . 1 

villages, the destroyed towns, and everything which has 

been stolen must be compensated for at the expense of thes 


reactionaries. It is a matter f n people to decide.” 


TOGETHER, BOYS: Charles W. 
the Edison Electric 


ET 


den ot 


Kellogg, presi- 
, told the New 


r 
Institute 


York Tsmes on August 8 that atomic energy would have 
little effect on the elect: | ght and powe! industry, since 1 
fuel costs were relatively small anyhow, and intimated th 


»5 would not be materially reduced. same story an 


f In the 
unidentified ‘representative of the electric companies” was 
“What's the use of the 


hydro-electric 


prt 


quoted as ask government em 


barking on further expensive projects when 

the future of power production is about to be revolution- 

ized f 

P. T. WONG, an An 
World War II, 

Geary Boulevard, San Francisco 


the City 


i. ‘. Geiger 9 


1erican of Chinese descent and a veteran 


ed to buy a laund: 
He met the 


{Or Operating a 


recently tri y at 332 

requirem« nts of 
laundry, and Dr 
a permit. But the 
Bou 
esidio _Improvem 


it had “tried 


t Health Department 
Health Officer, granted him 
purchase was never made, because the 
Park-Pr 
retary of the Club said i 
added, ‘ What’ 
is C, E. 


Geary levard 


Merchants Association and the 
Club protested. The se 


to keep this a nice district,’ and s Geiger try- 
i 


ing to do, anyway?’ The secretary's name 
A WASHINGTON FIRM of 
logue of its wares. It features two ‘Spe 
1550—Anti-New Deal—A sizzling 
Deal; facts, humor, sarcasm. Over 
Pro-New Deal—The other side of 
nder and lightning 


speech-writers sends us a 
ial Political Addresses: 
ippraisal of the New 
3,000 words. $3. 
Answer to 


that really 


the question. 


] 
i 


¢ “rr 


he critics. Campaign thu 


strikes. $3. Both addresses for $5.” 
“READERS OF the Chicago Tribu) 
Washington and 
Chicago Tribune, “because they read the dispatches of sea 
soned correspondents who know how to get at the 
»f the 
THIS IS FROM the June 


publi ation of the 


> are best informed about 
events in on thruout the world,” 


real facts 

American viewpoint - 

ment Era, an 
“When or 


ews and who write from the 
of the Improve 


Church: 


issue 


official Mormon 


leaders speak, the thing has been done. When they prop 
’ plan—it 1 ; God's plan. When they point the way, th 
; no other which is safe. When they give direction, it should 


controve God works in no other way 


1e¢ end of 
[We invite our readers to | submit material for In the Wind, 
One d paid for ¢ ich item accepted.) 


] al 


llas will be 
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NOTES BY THE WAY 
BY MARGARET MARSHALL 


S THE NATION POINTED OUT two weeks ago, in 


discussing the trial of Pétain, the civil war which has 


been going on in France for the pasi decade or more is still 


n progress and is moving into its decisive phase. One of its 
most vivid ini ( l aepat about tne purge a 
debate which began with liberation and has been refueled 
by the Pétain trial. Everyone agrees that proved traitors 
should be executed. The important question is whether those 

he be haviot befo ana dur ny the Oo cupation, con- 


’ 7 ] | 1 + 
uted to the fall of France should be held to strict accoun 


or forgiven in the name of unity and reconciliation. Francois 
; 


| 1 ) 
Mauriac, who writes in l’zgaro, has been a leading exponent 
f the ¢] that ‘"\ .— ee ee ee ; 
( ee UMesIsS Ula we are a Puiity and that the divisions 


within France, between men and parties, should be dissolved 


n the crucible of Christian charity. His comment on the 


7 


ie eat 
in the New York Ties, was 


erely a restatement of his position. 
] ; srr ’ . } at 1 tr? 
reconciluation, unity are Deautiful con- 
™ pr +} . y ] y ' , - . t + ] } + - ry) 
cepts and ey make Z00d co} y. The appeal to these abstract 


sentiments, however, is also a well-known device for con- 


| ng i 1¢ ind warding ff unwelcome decisions. Mauriac 
a spokesman for the Catholic Church, which maintained a 
charitable” attitude toward f m until it became a menace 
o the church itself but now | y proving th t always 
bhorred fascisn That being so, « has the right to 
wonder if his eloquent appeal is not, pai t least, ar 
empt to count d f the popular demand for a 
r det yn st the old order 1 | of which th 
rch was both st ind beneficiary 
A correspondent who think is hat has been kind 
ough to send me a copy of rti by Mauriac, The 
i 


presents his thesis, along with 
y to that thesis by Albert Camus which ap- 


eared in Combat, one of the resistance papers. The two 


‘ — } | ‘ _— ; » 1] ‘ 
ticles appeared last January but they are still relevant, for 
1 great debate 1s still go on and the futus health of 

: ; 
ance depends upon the way in which it is resolved. A few 
I 
be MA . 

erpts from M ic Ss article are sufficient to give its point, 
or it ( quent but 1 und long-winded 

Id to w ev here e savs 
wi j ‘ 1) + the hea of RB - > 

rea e th eve lid the w le of C,ospel He tha 

s with t f ’ et i cast the firs ne 

never di y see re t ely than today.... Have you 

cve at n ef C i er l casurlc¢ ( 

tte + ‘ ‘ " } ' } | 

c c 1uil V wi i epr icit youl ver 

ties? Ha eok ul pas never spoke re stron 

n you than the interest of France, has the defense of the 

ition never been subordinated to vour political partusan- 
ship?... Each of us can find in his past enough errors 


to be able to understand a graver error on the part of 


.»» May 


others, and to forgive them when the time comes 








es 


victorious peace carry another name in hist: 


al 


this year ¢ 
and remain forever in the memory of our sons the ble 


year of reconciliation. 

Camus is not tempted by this elegant invitation to | 
sawdust trail. I quote his reply at length, for several reas 
it seems to me excellent and right; his view, as my 
spondent says, is “far more representative of the y 
poised, and exacting France of the resistance’’; and th: 
has had very little press in this country. 

Camus asserts that he would not have replied to M 
if he had not felt that “this discussion, of which tl! 
ject is our very life,” was beginning to turn into con! 


Then he continues: 


Each time, apropos of the purge, I have spoken of jus: 
M. Mauriac has spoken of charity.... We are of those v 
reject both the cries of hatred reaching us from one 
and the tearful entreaties rising from the other. We s¢ 
that just voice which will give us truth without shame 

. For this we do not need to be clear about everything; ° 
need only to want clarity with that fervor of heart and 
tellect without which neither M. Mauriac nor ourse! 
can accomplish any good. 

That is why I can say that charity has no relevance her 

M. Mauriac does not wish to add to the store 
hatred, and I willingly follow him in that. For my part | 
not wish any increase of error, and on this point I av 
sroval. In sum, I wait for him to say openly 
there is today a necessary justice.... 1 see two road 
death for our country (and there are manners of survi 
that are no better than death). These two roads are tl 
of hatred and pardon.... I shall openly grant pard 
when the family of Velin, when the wife of Leynaud have 
told me that I may do so. But not before, never before 
a man, I might admire M. Mauriac for knowing ho 
to love traitors, but as a citizen I should deplore him be 
cause this very love would bring upon us a nation 


raitors 1d 


mediocrities and a society we no longer w: 
I believe I have a just conception of the grandeur < 
Christianity, but some of us in this persecuted world h: 


the feeling that if Christ died for certain people, he 


not die for us. And moreover, we refuse to despair 
man. Without having any exaggerated ambition to s 
him, we hold at Jeast to the idea of serving him....O 
this point I may say to M. Mauriac that we shall not | 
discouraged and that to the last we shall reject a divine 


} ; 


charit 1at would deprive men of the justice which 


“While no mention of the Catholic Church is made « 
n Mauriac’s article or in Camus’s spirited reply,” writ 
correspondent, “it is, I venture to say, the attitude of 
church which is at the burning heart of the question. . 
will be interesting to see if the ‘moral aspects of the pu 
do not in the end reduce the épuration to a conflict betw« 
the Catholic and the non-Catholic elements in France, ot 
and I am not forgetting De Gaulle as I 


with some trepid uwtion— 


even in Europe 
write this. In fact I am waiting 
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m to prove that political justice is not a question for 


irch to ade ecide upon. 


ay well be that the exchange between: Mauriac 
A 


( should be subtitled The Trial of the Vatican, bu 
if vaticans, economic and political, also have a 
1 the ilantie Mauriac pleads for. It will be inter- 


> to see what verdict is contained in the French elections 
ert Camus, by the way, is one of the two outstanding 
ghts who have recently come to the fore in France, 
her being Jean-Paul Sartre. Horizon for May contains 

¢ and extremely interesting essay on these two writers 
se plays “‘are the proof that in France the fourth wall of 
er is still, as it has always been, a triumphal arch 


ALCL 


beaches: 


OVERHEARD on one of New England's “best” 
But my dear, couldn't the King just appoint Churchill 


Poets of Republican Spain 


TEMPORARY SPANISH POETRY: SELECTIONS 
ROM TEN POETS. Translated by Eleanor L. Turn- 
sail with Spanish Originals; and Personal Remin 
cences of the Poets, by Pedro Salinas. The Johns 
Hopkins Press. $3.50. 
HE Spanish Republic had other poets besides Gar 
Ti rca, and Miss Turnbull has performed a useful se 
making selections of their work available to the Eng. 
-reading public. Of the nine who have survived Lorca, 
two, Gerardo Diego and Vicente Aleixandre, are today 
g—who knows on what terms?—in the land of their 
Pedro Salinas and Jorge Guillén are teaching in the 
United States, the former at present on leave from Johns 
Hopkins at the University of Puerto Rico; José Moreno Villa, 
and Manuel Altolaguirre are in Mexico; 
Luis Cernuda is in Eng- 


lio Prados, 
ie] Alberti is in Buenos Aires; 
1, teaching at Cambridge. 

Each poet is represented by ten to twenty poems, in the 
in translation ; each is given from twenty-five 
) fifty pages. Miss Turnbull’s translations do not err on the 
le of ambition: she has eschewed rhyme, almost entirely ; 
followed the text closely, though 
she has been con- 


nal and i 


1e little with assonaace ; 
retimes transposing lines; in general, 
to convey the statement of the original, with not too 
ich concern for the effects. The language in which the 
s come out does not sound too translationish; one would 
mize the originals for poetry, or sometimes rhetori 
t than for prose. 
The Lorca items momentarily excepted, the most interes 
g work in this anthology seems to be that of José Moreno 
allowed Jorge Guillén, 


Villa and Luis Cernuda. The space 
hink, might have been reduced; nor would I object to hav- 
z Gerardo Diego eliminated altogether in favor, say, of 
Miguel Hernandez or José Herrera Petere. Miss Turnbull 
ys that her choice of items has been conditioned largely 
y the ease with which poems lent themselves to Eng! 
inslation: has she not, perhaps, leaned rather heavily on 
Gerardo Diego's anthology as her primary source of material ? 








It does not seem quite right that with so ry of ; 
ving wn exile, so few of the poems written during the Span- 
} 1, ] 1 . j ees r ° “4 sede 6 ] _ 

ish war should be included. Luis Cernuda’s beautiful Impres- 













































sion of Exile is about the oaly poem here that refers even 

ath of that anguish; yet most of the other r poets 
preeersaers to the ‘Romancero General Re la 
Espafia,”” published in Madrid and Valencia in 


Altolaguirre, Cernuda, Villa, and Prad 


to t] ne att 
contrib ed 
Guerra 
1937; and Alberti, 


are all found in ‘‘Poetas en La Espana Leal,” published, 


likewise, in Madrid and Valencia in the same year 
resent Alberti without the Hymn 

= or Madrid, Capital of Glory; to represent Villa with- 
out Madrid, Frente de Lucha or El Hombre del Momento; 


to omit all of Prados's balladry of the war—these seem ‘the 


To rep- 


to the International Bri : 


acts of injustice and distortion. 


As for Lorca, Miss Turnbull, knowing that Lorca has been 


translated by a number of English and American poets, has 


deliberately refrained from reading any of those translations, 


“not wanting to be influenced by them in any way.” This, 
I think, was a mistake; for of the eighteen Lorca items pre 
ented, only half a dozen short lyrics have not been previ- 


ously published in English. However inadequate former 
translations may have been, there is still so much of Lorca 


untranslated that it seems a pity to repeat so many more of 
familiar items, especially as some of them are not in 
cted translators in 


} +} 


that Miss Turnbull has been attracted, by thei: 


themselves very important, and have attra 
the same way 
ease of rendition. Of th 


Sanchez Mejias Miss Turnbull presents only the first two 


e Lament for the Death of Ignacio 


tions. 
The personal reminiscences of the a 3, written 
Salinas, are characterized by intimacy, affection, and spright- 
es ad some 


ROLFE HUMPHRIES 


liness. The biographical not summing up ¢ 


poetical works by each author. 


BRIEFER COMMENT 


The Old Lady Shows Her Medals 


HE Bank of England is i 


financial institution combines its ag 








inique in hag ways. No other 
authority, resources, 
and influence. None has been more aie as a temple of 
the financial virtues; none more reviled for alleged economic 
machiavellianism. As the subject of a book, therefore, the 
Old Lady of Threadneedle Street has glamorous possibilities 
but Sir John Clapham has written ‘The Bank of England— 


A History” (two volumes, I : 


Macmillan, $7.50) chiefly fot 


’ 


his fellow economic historians. Having enjoyed access to the 
archives and account books of the Bank, he has produced a 
mine of information in which many other writers will q 


The general reader, however, will probably find 
the book hard going and its pages overladen 

Nevertheless, this work is particularly welcome today 
the Bank of England seems about to suffer a sea-change as a 
esult of the rising tide of socialism in Britain. Indeed, one 
wonders whether the directors, when they asked Sir John to 
undertake this history in celebration of the Old Lady's two 


nd fiftieth birthday, were not moved by a desire to 


Seen 
with figures 








hundred 
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improve their public relations in anticipation of some such 
dangerous development. I do not wish to suggest, however, 
that there is any taint of propaganda about the book; the 
author is far too scrupulous a scholar for that. But he is also 
conservative in Outlook and inevitably emphasizes the way 
in which the Bank, “broadening from precedent to prece- 
dent,” has evolved from a somewhat speculative money- 
making venture into a semi-public institution, untrammelled 
by sordid motives 

It has, he says in his epilogue, finally moved into the post- 
tion “of an organization functioning in close contact with 
those in political authority but not controlled by them con- 
tinuously or in detail. After two centuries and a half it 


was a non-com] institution with world-wide 


i 


connections and influen 


WMuUlIVe public 
e, not eager for prolit but anxious 


in the adapted words of . the Declaration made by all its 


directors— ‘faithfully and honestly to demean itself accord- 


ing to the best of its skill and understanding’ and to be ‘in- 
different and equal to all manner of persons.’ ”’ 


Bank, the Labor Party is 


1 


In urging nationalization of the 


unlikely to argue that its directors have been false to thes 
ntegrity but the danger of con- 


y 1 , 
deals. The issue is not their i 


1 } ¢ —— % } ¢ 
centration of financial power in the hands of a small DOdy O! 


men not representing the total interests of the community or 


lirectly responsible to it. Now that Britain can no longer 


afford ar must, of 


unplanned economy, its government 
necessity, take Over an organization which has the power to 


thwart its plans, KEITH HUTCHISON 
The Fight for the Forests 
CONSERVATION OF FORESTS and soil re 


America is no longer an academic matter. The TVA, our many 


sources in 


soil conservation districts throughout the nation, and the 


work of the United States Forest Service have brought into 


ts# 
actual operation the dynamic principle of river and forest 

+} —_ ~< j mS. 
with human welfare as the ulti- 
mat objc t. 


Ia “Behold Our Green Mansions” (Chapel Hill, $4) 


Richard Boerker has written an authoritative and up-to-date 
book on ite of our forests throughout the country, and 
ie has outlined the fa iting story of the growth of 
forest conservation from its early beginnings. The author has 
( | h the United Sta Forest Service for many years, 
has written extensively, and is a teacher. His book is the result 

l ) and valuable expe It i beautifully made, 
rough! ed, and filled with fine photographs 


. : 
Green Mansions 


{ i } \ ill | al po} P} 4 id th S 
- M ver, tl ch | r, which i Id have 
( ! tf no I ly \ | ble 1 fi t10i id 
ind a i 1 | [ lusio 1ds to 

lL A . for tance, h 
ase f ment 0 hip for at least 

} | l i! I J id, i id nD} li s tl 
i e OV hip 4 I | J d and likely to 
ontinue to tall, » mect n ( L re juirem it timbers 
product A lit rt ( } I Oul trongly I public 
esr ion ofl pi t forest n ip t, which ems to 
mply that he believes that there is a large place for private 


— ' sok A 
forest owners! And n indicates that the pri- 
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vately-owned forest industries are doing an excellent job 2, 


i Russian 





can be depended upon to take care of the whole situation, , 
that all the the government need do is provide a little 
protection. If this means that he has here swallowed 


racy e+ 





line, and sinker, the propaganda of the forest product 
tries which is directed against public ownership and 


Four-l 


tion, it is Out of keeping with the general character aoe 
book. “Behold Our Green Mansions” is, on the whole 7 : 
able and valuable addition to our literature on Am : 
forestry and its importance to American citizens. If s ; ; 
times undecisive on a matter of public policy, it is detin a 
convincing as to the need for public understanding o: BS ‘i 
important problem. P, ALSTON WARE ; 

It ¥ 


Moronic Revelations et 


FILIPPO BOJANO, author of “In the Wake of the Goox. Bill: “4 
step” (Ziff-Davis, $2.50), is an 


Italian journalist Paris— 
worked for Myssolini’s Popolo d'Italia and the Agencia $ Empere 
from 1926 to the bitter end. His book promises “'to rey Ha 
inside story of the most infamous partnership the wi Chui 
ever known.” Signor Bojano was close to the leading But ne 
ot this partnership. As correspondent in Berlin he wa ‘ 
ored by the mission to write special reports for the Du bear tH 
self; he travelled with Hitler and Ciano on official jc tre 
Nevertheless, he reports nothing new in his so-called : is €XCe 
tions. The little incidents in his personal career, the los crying | 
job in Berlin, seem to have been Signor Bojano’s most ¢3 i sud} 
experiences in those tremendous years, “In the Wake far Si 
Goosestep,” at best, “reveals” the inferiority of those 
who, like Signor Bojano, were used by the Fascist lead > tae 
important duties. JOSEPH BORNSTEIN ms 
Russia: An Optimist’s View 7 
IT IS GOOD to see Edgar Snow’s calm opinions about Sov « Toleds 


Russia attaining wide circulation, especially after sna; 2 | 
ments such as W. L. White’s. “The Pattern of Soviet ] 
(Random House, $2.75) is based on a series of articles ' 
for the Saturday Evening Post. Mr. Snow is explaining R 
to Amer 
altempung any 
U.S. S. R. clid 
Admittedly, Mr. Snow is an optimist about Russia on 


ans in a simple and convincing way, rathe: 
profound new analysis of what mak 


y 
CK. TAN 
1A {I 







every count; he is not, however, a supine flatterer, | ¥ 
conscientious newspaperman of long experience in Rus 
the Orient. He believes that Russia wants stability, not 
lution, in neighboring countries. The presence of 
Army has set free the Communist forces in Rumani: 
land, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Yugoslavia; but in his 0} fo 
the Communists have “behaved cautiously” and “cont : 
themselves with fewer positions of power than the real ae 
tion of forces might justify.” This particular optim: 
seem a bit strong in view of the way Russia has seal Be 
eastern European states from world observation. 
In ten or fifteen years, Mr. Snow thinks, Russia may at as 
the world’s highest mass living standard outside the | of . 
States. Although still suspicious of capitalistic Europe, F ai 
has, he believes, no militaristic or aggressive designs id 
when the Sovict Union becomes prosperous and feels ne 
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ide peril, “it may become possi 
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Russian people to enjoy the freedoms of political democ- 
. side by side with the Soviet system of economy.” 
MARCUS DUFFIELD 


fACy ee 


Four-Dimensional Planning 
ONE OF THE BEST BALANCED STUDIES I know 
2 protean subject of city planning is Henry S. Church- 
ew book, “The City Is the People’ (Reynal and 
ock, $3.) The volume takes up Antecedents, Prece- 
(a distinction with a difference), Approach, Prob- 
Efforts, and Trends, a program which ought to satisfy 
st exacting. The author is not an Ayn Rand Super- 
it a practical architect with culture and no crotchet. 
Ir would be easy enough to pick flaws in the historical 
hurchill takes the conveational view of Napoleon 
1 despot and a fool.’’ But the reconstruction of 
—a gtand achievement, in spite of all flaws—was the 
Emperor’s idea; the plan was drawn by him. He picked 
Haussmann as a very efficient instrument. 
wirchill is mo angry prophet of social righteouness, 
But he believes firmly that society as a whole is respon- 
for the chaos of our cities, and that society should 
the cost of clearing up the mess. What with the ex- 
division of property and inflated land values, it 
xceedingly difficult for private initiative to correct the 
crying evils. Even large-scale operations like Stuyvesant Town, 
jected to the necessity of definite returns, will fall 
far short of the goal: a grand opportunity missed, and a 
lorable example. Churchill would have the cities clear 
he blighted core, and keep control of the land: no 
lunism,”’ 
idualism has signally failed. Our first concern shou 


¢ 
but inevitable “collectivism” where rugged 
Dut imevicabie collectivism where rugeec 
ld 


men, not for property: ‘The City is the People.” 
llustrations are extremely varied, from El Greco's 
lo to Churchill’s own plan for Acquackanonk Village. 
h I could discuss at length Churchill's conception of 
limensional planning. There is a fifth dimension, 
‘, and it should be kept in proper perspective. 
ALBERT GUERARD 


Northwest Recaptured 
JAMES GRAY, literary editor of the St. Paul Dispatch and 
yr of ‘Pine, Stream, and Prairie: Wisconsin and Minne- 
1 in Profile’ (Knopf, $3.50), is not a tiresome region- 
He does not insist too much on a locality, as do the 
‘sional Southerners, nor does he subject us to the 
of a Hamlin Garland or a Sinclair Lewis. And yet 
ver provides fodder for a business man’s banquet. 
Instead, he thoughtfully summarizes a one-hundred-year 
td, seldom scanting either failures or accomplishments, 
thus convinces the reader that he has seen his commu- 
hole while preserving his attachment to it. 
t the balance of his approach is fortified by his literary 
ypetence. While devoting at least nine of his twenty-four 
ters to resources and population waves and the habitat 
Sky-blue Water,”’ and five more to such topics as vaca- 
ning, the local arts, and colleges, he never does so in the 
id-map style of the usual tourist book. He is the capable 
newspaperman with an assignment, and he fulfils it. But 





Mr. Gray surpasses this level in his ablest chapters—nota 


— 


on such agrarian leaders as Ignatius Donnelly, the fir 

and honorable Charles A. Lindbergh, and that magnificent 
lion from Wisconsin, Robert M. La Follette, Sr.—and again 
in his treatment of such thinkers as the late Thorstein Veb- 
len and Frederick J. Turner, and the architect Frank Lloyd 
Wright. 


And he certainly etches the profiles of the major 
Wisconsin, tha 


blighted ore pert at the head of the Lakes. He could well 


cities. He might have discussed Superior, 


have included such figures as Thomas Boyd, Angna Enters, 
and Georgia O'Keeffe, all natives of the region he describes. 
Yet the general picture stands—this undoubtedly because 
its truth and shapeliness are supported by the long-stand- 
ing pledge of this modest writer to his community. 
JEROME MELLQUI 


“Chin Music” 
AMONG THEIR OWN KIND cowboys are seldom hogs 
Adams, 


+} + - } L-1 . 
as made the study of the folklore and 


tied when it comes to makin’ chin music.’ Ramon | 
a business maa who h 
by, has written an 


A Diction- 


history of the cattle country a lifelong hol 
unusual and delightful book—"'Westera Words 
ary of the Range, Cow Camp, and Trail’ rsit) 
Oklahoma Press, $3). Writers, semanticists, and scholars will 
find this book invaluable. The general reader wil! find 

fascinating. Mr. Adams gives the meaning—and often the 
derivation and pronunciation—of thousands of words and 
phrases ranging from ‘‘ace in the hole’’ to “zorrillas."’ The 


author demonstrates scholarship, wide familiarity with the 
men of whom he writes, and a sense of humor. 


RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
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“CHRISTMAS IN CONNECTICUT” 


In Person! ERSKINE HAWKINS 


And His Orchestra 
Also In Person—THE CHARIOTEERS 
BEN CARTER and MANTAN MORELAND 
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—TIME 


DAVID L. LOEW 
presents 


The 
Southerner 


A Jean Renoir production 


starring 


ZACHARY 
SCOTT 


Now playing at 


sranoTt’s GLOBE 
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P. ALSTON WARING is a Pennsylvania farmer and 

author of a book on the small farm, “Roots ia the Earth.” 

JOSEPH BORNSTEIN was for many years managing editc; 
of the Tagebuch in Berlin and later became editor-in-chicj s 
of the Pariser Tageblatt. cities 
MARCUS DUFFIELD writes the weekly summary of the f 
news, History in the Making, for the Sunday edition of the oegitls 


New York Herald Tribune. ) oe 
ALBERT GUERARD, biographer of Napoleon Il and WE yo04: : 
a frequent contributor to The Nation, is the author of ‘The q som 


Future of Paris, 
JEROME MELLQUIST, a native of Minnesota, is the aut 
of ‘The Emergence of an American Art.” He is now writ 
a new book on American art. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN is now an instructor in 
Coast Guard Academy Preparatory School. He has written 
the Yale Review, the Survey Graphic, and other publications 
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RANCK’S Prelude, 
F: :gue for piano is 


rks, though not without certain of 


WY 


lonaise—full of vulg 


with 


and 


best 


Chorale, 
one of his 
iracteristics that one d 
The Prelude and Chorale 
it is the Fugue that 
ushes on 


islikes in 
W orks. 
sry beautiful; 
with arid formula and Pp 
ast. Victor has issued a per- 
e by Artur Rubinstein (Set 
$2.50), which is satisfactory only 
yne parts of the work, for others 
tayed in Rubinstein’s mannered style 
; more appropriate to Albéniz than 
nck, and there are erratic changes 
The performance 


t 


e in the Fugue. 
ded with clarity and fidelity to 
but the sound has the charac- 
of the Debussy recordings I de- 

ed a few weeks ago: the treble is 
and the climaxes don’t achieve 
rrect volume of sound. The sur- 


25 of my copy sputter and crackle 


Tod und ‘Verklirung” is one of 
iss’s early works, with some imag- 
ind beautiful passages, but one 
1 needs a plastic sense like Tosca- 
; to mould its episodes into a con- 
us, unified pragenaen. What we 
2 on records instead is Stokowski’'s 
ic, spasmodic, and lurid performance 
time with the New York City 
ony (Set 1006; $3.50). This is 
great orchestra; but it is disct- 
‘:d and plays well. As for the re- 
led sound, which is spacious and nat- 
, there are sides like the second on 
h it is hard but clear and well-bal- 
i, and there are sides like the third 
which it is somewhat confused, 
igh by reverberation, and the violins 
1 exaggerated, piercing intensity. 
1 a single disc (11-8848; $1) is 
erformance of Chopin's A flat 
ar affectations, 
its recorded sound not only poor 
th a lot of hash mixed ia on the 
side. And on another single disc 
1173; $.75) are Brahms’s popular 


-genlied’’ and Reger’s ‘'Marienwie- 
ed,” beautifully sung by Blanche 


ebom—but why in English, and why 


string orchestra instead of piano, 


y Victor knows. 


e muddy confusion in the sound 
ertain Columbia orchestral record- 
that I discussed a couple of weeks 
3 to be heard in the recording of a 
ormance of Saint-Saéns’s Piano Con- 
No. 4 in C minor by Casadesus 
the New York Philharmonic un- 


der Rodzinski (Set 566; $3.50). I have 
the impression that if the performance 
could be heard clearly it would turn out 
to be good; but 
necessary. 


“ 
it would still 


I am reminded of Shaw's comment on 
a performance of ‘Samson et Dalila” 
in 1893. “Who wants to hear ‘Samson 
et Dalila’? I respectfully suggest, No- 
body. In Paris that is not a reason for 
not , because Saint-Saéns 
French composer, and 
institution; con- 
must occasion- 


producing it 
is an illustrious 
the opera a national 
sequently Saint-Saéns 
compose an and the di- 
produce it. ... In the same 
produce specially composed ora- 
lish festivals. We can- 


ally 
rector 


way, we 


opera, 
A 


torios at our Engl 
not sit them out without wishing we had 
never been oo but we do sit then 
out for all t 
of the lie that each nation 
bear its own burden in this department 
of life. We do not ask the Parisians to 
share the weight of ‘Job’ with us; then 
let them not foist on to us the load of 
‘Samson.’ "’ I respectfully suggest that 
this wisdom be applied to the case of 
Roy Harris and Shostakovitch: we would 
still have to listen to Roy Harris, but not 
to both Harris and Shostakovitch 

This is by no means the only passage 
in Shaw’s criticism of fifty years ago, 
which I reread recently, that remains 
enlightening and profitable today. Dur- 
ing the intermission of a piano recital, 
for example, I read a paragraph about 
Giulia Ravogli’s singing of am exc erpt 
from Vaccai’s “Giuletta e Romeo,” 
which ended with the observation that 
the music was ‘for an age, but most em- 
phatically not for all time.” And this 
turned out to be the correct comment on 
Copland’s Piano Variations, which was 
performed after the intermission. 

And some ago, writing about a 
bad recording, I quoted these remarks of 
a shrewd editor I know: “A record com- 
pany thinks it’s smart to sell a record- 
ing like that if people are willing to buy 
it; but it’s stupid. Theusbiaite of people 
aie led to buy the recording because it’s 
Beethoven—the ‘Moonlight’ Sonata— 
Serkin—Columbia, which means that it’s 


should 


ime 


good music; they hear something that 
sounds terrible and that they don’t en- 


joy; and so thousands of people now 
have the idea that good music sounds 
terrible and is not for them, and enor- 
mous damage has been done to the cause 
of good music and to the record busi- 
ness,’ This was the very point made by 
Shaw in a review of a shoddy East End 
production of a West End opera: 
“When the [orchestra's] feeble and mis- 
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tuned SCray on; 2 got very Dad.. 


said reverentl, 


less the packed pittites 
‘This is classical music. This is ab 


our heads, this is.’ 
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VACATIONING * 
at Forest House 
provides the viti- 
mate in rest and 
relaxation. Supe: b 
location, two lakes, 
all sports. Congeni- 
al hospitality. fine 
food and splendid 
accommodations. 


Loke Mahopac 688. 





LAKE MAHOPAC, N. Y., TEL. MAHOPAC 688 — 








| “Fore” the Golfer 

| Newly Conditioned Course 
A Grand ‘'Pro"’ 

| New Ciubhouse 

| + « « awalt your pleasure. 





28 miles of beautiful private tratls, 
Also — excellent tennis, boating and 


@ fishing om our private 7%-mile lake, 

1 swimming, golf, game rooms, cocktail 

lounge ancing. really fine food... 
congenial atmosphere 


Only 51 Miles from New York 


—Ulenmere 


CHESTER, N. Y. Chester 200 (N. Y.) RE 2-5047 


CHe-WAN-DA 




















ON THE HUDSON - 

ULSTER PARK, N. Y. Phone Kingston 1329 
Excellent Location, overlooking the Hud- 
son River. Beautiful Lake on premises 
All Water and Land Sports, Dancing, 

most modern improvements. 

DIRECTIONS 

i TRAIN—BRUS--BOAT KINGSTON 

J. 1. DOROSHKIN, Dir 545 Fifth Ave 

| N. Y. Office Phone: MU 2-4217 

e 

| 
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OAKWOOD 


NEW WINDSOR, WN. Newburgh 4477 
Delightful...cswimming & boating on private lake, 
Different...the colonial atmosphere. 
Delicious...our unexcelled cuisine. 
Diverting... recordings for listening & dancing. 
All this only 53 miles from New York City 


A Resort for Adults Only 














NEW — Opened by Veteran World Wer Il 
THE COLONIAL Hotel & Restaurant 
TERRACE Peekskill, N. Y. 
Open All Year 
Swimming ¢ Te ¢ Ping Pong 
Field Activities °¢ Dietary Laws 
Rates and Information on Request 


SHADYBROOK 


MAHOPAC, N. Y. Tel. Mahopac 2320 
") miles from N. Y. 140 acres rustic coun 


nnis 




















j try, secluded, restful, homelike. Unex 
celled American cuisina Sports, Movies 
| Beautiful walks, $45, 

Mrs. G. Popper 
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Letters to the Editors 


To the People of Mississippi 
Stars 


to our attention 


issue ol the 


Dear Sirs: A recea 
& Stripes has brought 
the statement of Senator Eastland that 
the Negro soldier in this war has been 
an utter and abysmal failure.” This 
statement was made by a man high 
government office who is supposed to 
help carry the torch of liberty. Many 
ilarmed and saddened to know 
of Missis- 


of us are ¢ 
hat the people of the state 
sippi have entrusted to this man the 
nting 


I ted 
1? UNIlCG 


honor and responsibility of repre 
them in the government of tl 
tates. 

By this statement, and the attitu le be- 
hind it, Senator Eastland demonstra 
neither comprehends nor be- 
' 


lieves in the principles 


that he 
behind this w 

Otherwise he would realize that service 
toward the cause of human liberty can 
be, and is, performed just as ably by a 
black man 


senator 


2s 1€ 3S Dy > man, 


Eastland has betrayed us. He 
has not represented the cause for which 


we sent him to Washington. He ts no 


interested in human liberties 


an 
moting human freedom. He is not inter- 
ested in understanding and helping to 
eradicate the causes of war. What does 
he care about the young men of Ame: 
ica who have ad: Europe, and 
Africa, and 
years? WI he ire 
cause of liberty reed r which 
they 
and women of 
) Their victories and their 


im the past rev 


about the 


fought 


all races and « 


their lives 
heritage are for everyon for men and 


women of all races and colors. 


We rout it th Nazis and la ists DC 
cause they represented a threat to our 


freedom and to the edom ol all 
+} 


people > fought them because tl 
—— 
tried to put one group of people above 


all others. They were interested in free 


ill peo] le , but for the 
“Nordic” few. In An 


CO} le Jike t, [00 They 
per} 


dom not for 


have 
} a 


a doctrine of racial superiority—the su 


the white man over th 


periority ol 


black man and seek to curb the [ree- 


dom of the man who does not belong 
in their little world of hatred and preju- 
These men fighting America 


tands for just as much 


dice. 
and what she 
as any Nazi who ever utter d “Heil Hi 
ler’ or turned an ‘88 on American sol- 


diet These men are just as much ene- 


uman freedom as were the 
Hitlers, the Goebbels, and the 
Some ot these men even manage to get 
into high government positions. Per- 
haps Senator Eastland is one of them— 
the people of Mississippi will be able 
to tell. Other Americans, and the mil- 
lions of soldiers overseas, have faith in 
people of Mississippi will do 
cause Of free men every- 


mies of kn 
rest. 


what the 

to help the 

where. 
SERVICEMAN FROM MISSOURI 


Somewhere in Germany, July 12 


Military Caste and 

Civilian Jobs 

Dear Sirs: Douglas Scripps- 
Howard Washington correspondent, has 
uncovered a War Manpower Commis- 
sion directive to give “the greatest as- 
veterans” in 


Smith, 


officer 
their survey of available executive posi- 
tions in business, industry, and govern- 
ment. The Commission has published a 
booklet, conspicuously labeled “Enlisted 
Men,” listing all the types of army and 
navy duties and the corresponding civil- 


sistance to young 
\ 


in jobs for which these duties fitted 
the men. As Smith notes, WMC “ap- 
parently is trying to help carry the mili- 
tary caste system into civilian life by 
giving officers the first crack at the best 
jobs.” 

Since when has a government agency 
earned the prerogative to destroy a 
democratic principle that millions of 
Americans have left their homes to de- 
namely, the right of every man 

for a job on his individual 
creed, or 


fend 


merits, rdless of rank, 
olor. 
WMC's 
these officers have married since they 
were called into service. They and their 


/ 


rgument is that “many of 


families are accustomed to living oa an 
officer’s income and they understandably 
do not want to alter their standard of 
living.” This is true. But what consid- 
eration is being given to the far greater 
number of enlisted and women 
who have accepted their lesser lot while 
fighting the concept of a Super Race? 
They do not begrudge their military ofh- 
ers an equal chance in competing for 
worthwhile civilian positions. As Ameri- 
an citizens, they in turn do aot expect 


to be denied that chance. 


men 


CORPORAL 
San Francisco, Calif., July 29 


A Test for FSA 


Dear Sirs: The Farm Security Adminis. 
tration is on trial. On August 24 jt 
will decide whether the Delmo Labor 
Homes are to be sold to the large 
planters or to the present occupants and 
other low-income farm families jp 
southeast Missouri. . 

The sale of the Delmo Labor Homes 
to the people was made possible after 
hearings in Washington before the 
House Committee on Agriculture on the 
Hook bill, H. R. 3071. As an alterna. 
tive to the attempt to get legislation 
through Congress, the committee, com- 
posed of Chairman W. R. Poage of 
Texas, Orville Zimmerman of Missouri. 
and Jerry Voorhis of California, pro 
posed that the residents pool 
money and with the support of a group 
of St. Louis financiers purchase all ten 
of the Delmo housing projects. Farm 
Security Administration agreed to post- 
pone the sale date until August 23, 
In the meantime, the residents and other 
prospective buyers have been gathering 
their money, each family raising $100 as 
a down payment. A non-profit corpora- 
tion is about to be formed by Bishop 
William Scarlett and several by 
men in St. Louis. 

Whether or not the tenants throug! 
the non-profit corporation will become 
home owners, depends on the officials of 
the Farm Security Administration. Wil! 
they decide to satisfy the powerful 
planter interests? Or will they consider 
the human value of the plan whereby 
the residents and others like them may 
purchase their homes and pay for them 
in five years? 

You can aid by writing a letter to 
Mr. Frank Hancock, Administrator of 
Farm Security Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C., stating your desire to have 
the Delmo residents become home own- 
ers. The time is short, the opposition 
powerful and sometimes ruthless. Strike 
a blow for freedom now. 

DAVID $, BURGESS 
Independent Tenants Committee 
Memphis, Tenn., July 31 


sinegss 
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